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YB Zhe ILLusrRaAreD SuPPLEMENYT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains another installment of “A 
DARK INHERITANCE,” and other attractive feat- 
ures. 

An ILLustRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


THE HALIFAX AWARD. 
HE letter of Mr. Evarts replying to 

_ Lord SALISBURY’s answer to our repre- 
sentations in regard to the assault upon 
American fishermen on the coast of New- 
foundland has been published, and is uni- 
versally approved. The Secretary states 
very plainly that we shall not permit the 
treaty to be controlled by local provincial 
laws, and the correspondence throws great 
doubt upon the present payment of the Hali- 
fax award. There has been very little gen- 
eral information respecting the award be- 
yond some statements made by Mr. BLAINE 
in the Senate. Indeed, the material for 
proper information was wanting until the 
documents were printed, and these were 
not issued until the middle of July. They 
are so voluminous, consisting of three large 
volumes of more than a thousand pages each, 
that the general public might have remain- 
ed ignorant of the facts and merits of the 
case if a careful and admirable abstract by 
an evidently competent hand had not been 
made and communicated to the Herald. 

The British Government claimed a gross 
total of $14,880,000 over and above the value 
of advantages conferred by the fishery arti- 
cles of the treaty. It was alleged that a 
thousand United States vessels annually fre- 
quent the British Canadian waters, and that 
the net profit of each is $1120. Upon this 
showing, what is a just payment? All that 
Great Britain guarantees is the privilege of 
catching fish within a certain limit. Of 
course she would not demand all the profit, 
because that would destroy the chance of re- 
ceiving any advantage whatever. If, there- 
fore, Britain were content with a quarter of 
the profit, it would amount to $280 per ves- 
sel. Yet this is far beyond her own estimate 
of the value of the privilege, as shown by 
her charge for licenses to fishermen. The 
highest fee ever charged was in 1868, which 
was $120 per vessel. But in that year only 
sixty-one licenses were taken. In the next 
year there were only thirty-one, and the sys- 
tem was then abandoned. Yet in the year 
1366, when the fee was abont $30 for each 
vessel, four hundred and fifty-four vessels 
took out licenses. Now a quarter of the esti- 
mated profit, or $280 for each vessel, is a sum 
more than twice as large as Great Britain 
had asked long before, and a sum which had 
been found fatal to the business. Assuming 
that there were a thousand vessels annually, 
the charge of $280 each would be $280,000 a 
year, and for twelve years this would be 
$3,360,000. Yet the total of the British claim 
for the Dominion of Canada alone, excluding 
Newfoundland, is $12,000,000. How is this 
enormous difference explained? Simply by a 
series of “indirect claims,” which in the Ala- 
bama negotiations the British Government 
derided as preposterous. The fishing privi- 
leges, it is said, support in various ways do- 
mestic trade and foreign commerce; they 
make a healthful food plentiful and cheap; 
the “raw material” alone is not a fair basis 
of computation ; the American fishermen are 
not exposed to the temptation of trespass ; 
and irritating disputes are avoided. All this 








is simply demanding that, when a full price 
has been tixed for the privilege, more than 
double the amount shall be added in consid- 
eration of the inconvenience of not having 


a good understanding. This is a precise 
statement of the demand, and nothing could 
be more absurd. 

It appears, then, that the British “case,” 
stating the actual charge to be levied upon 
the vessels, makes the sum of $3,360,000. 


But there are offsets in the advantages ac- 
cruing to Canada. The amount of duties 
upon fish and fish oil imported from Canada, 
lost to the United States and gained by Can- 
ada, for the twelve years of the treaty, would 
amount to $4,091,208. Deducting this from 
$3,360,000, how much remains? Still fur- 
ther, if we concede to Great Britain one- 
half of the net profits, as estimated by her, 


instead of one-quarter, namely, $6,720,000, 





and deduct from that sum the amount of 
duties lost, $4,091,208, there will remain as 
the total of any substantial claim only 
$2,628,792. The rest of the sum of $12,000,000 
is made up by charges for the same thing 
from different points of view. It is the case 
of a shop-keeper who charges for a pair of 
stockings one dollar, for a pair of black 
stockings one dollar, for a pair of stockings 
not white one dollar. He makes an excel- 
lent trade and a living profit. Besides this, 
there is the offset of the advantage to the 
Canadian provinces of fishing in our waters 
guaranteed by the treaty. Great Britain, 
indeed, denies that there is any advantage, 
because, however intrinsically valuable, the 
fisheries are never used. But, with charm- 
ing inconsistency, Great Britain charges us 
$2,880,000 for the privilege of the Newfound- 
land inshore fishery, which is confessedly 
never used by us, because American fishers 
“may, if they will, use it.” There is still 
another offset in the saving to Great Britain 
of the annual expense of guarding the fish- 
ing coasts against us—an expense which for 
twelve years amounts to $6,000,000. It is 
assumed by the British “ case” that the num- 
ber of American vessels annually visiting 
the British waters is one thousand, and that 
the value of the gross catch of each is $5600. 
This estimated number, however, includes 
all vessels, those of the deep-sea cod-fishery, 
which is open to the world, and the macker- 
elers, who fish near the shore. It is only for 
the latter class that compensation can be 
claimed, and by British count, in evidence 
before the Commission, the average number 
annually is about three hundred. These 
facts illustrate the situation, without speak- 
ing of the sum claimed for Newfoundland. 
The writer of the article to which we are 
indebted summarizes clearly the whole ques- 
tion. All that Great Britain gives is a 
waiver of her right to exclude Americans 
from fishing within a certain shore limit. 
It is really a license that she grants, and for 
obvious convenience it is granted by treaty 
for all and not separately in each case. She 
claims that a thousand American vessels use 
the privilege. Now when Great Britain reg- 
ulated the matter by individual license she 
voluntarily fixed as a license fee $2 per ton 
for each vessel. The average fee would 
therefore be $120, and this would yield for 
twelve years $1,440,000. Against this we 
offset the sum of duties on fish imports re- 
linquished by us for twelve years, which ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000, and, in addition, the value, 
whatever it may be, of the fishing privilege 
conceded by us to Canada. After making 
these deductions from $1,440,000, there will 
remain the sum which the Halifax Commis- 
sion was to determine as due from the Unit- 
ed States to Great Britain, and which the 
Commission fixed at $5,500,000! 





THE NEW KU-KLUX. 


Tue forcible interruption of Republican 
meetings in South Carolina by armed Dem- 
ocrats is not a subject which loses its im- 
portance with the sunset of election-day. 
It is a question for the grave consideration 
of all good citizens every where. Among 
intelligent and patriotic men of every party 
in the Northern States there is a very strong 
desire that all reasonable grounds of mere 
sectional difference should be removed, and 
a good common national feeling restored as 
fast.as possible. This is not a sentimental 
gush of shaking hands over the bloody 
chasm, but a wise and patriotic conviction 
that sectional politics are essentially revo- 
lutionary. It is evident that the only point 
of danger to this consummation is the treat- 
ment of the new citizens in the Southern 
States. If it should appear that the com- 
mon equal rights of citizens were respected 
as wuch in South Carolina as in Wisconsin, 
the only real source of trouble would be re- 
moved. There has been good reason to sup- 
pose that this might be the case, because it 
was plain that there were two kinds of 
Democrats in the Southern States—the old- 
fashioned fire-eaters and Bourbons, like 
Gary and his school,and the more intelli- 
gent citizens, like Governor Hampton. If 
the latter should obtain control, the resto- 
ration of common good feeling was assured. 
Or if, failing to control, they should hold an 
attitude of strong and steady remonstrance 
—if, when gross offenses were committed 
or outrageous practices were proposed, they 
should be the first to protest, and were firm 
to maintain their protest—then there would 
be a general feeling that “the South” was 
to be restored in the only way possible—by 
itself. 

Events in South Carolina have disap- 
pointed the expectation of such a situation. 
The Ku-Klux has been revived under the 
name of Red Shirts, and with the tacit ap- 
proval or acquiescence of the better class 
of Democrats. The Charleston News and 
Courier, as we said last week, defends the 
armed Democratic disturbance of Republic- 
an meetings. Governor Hampton sees the 
most precious rights of citizens destroyed, 





and utters no word of warning to the crim- 
inals or of succor to the victims. The 
crimes themselves can not be denied. They 
can not be put down. as radical lies. For 
the reports upon which we found our re- 
marks are published in the News and Courier 
itself. They describe scenes which if they 
should occur in Northern States would not 
be completed without the bloodiest con- 
tests, and which are infinitely despicable as 
the conduct of armed white mobs over cow- 
ering negroes. There is no doubt that the 
attitude of Governor HAMPTON and of a pa- 
per like the News and Courier toward this 
new form of the Ku-Klux has done more to 
justify the estimate of “the South” as a 
nest of hopeless barbarism than any recent 
event. 

The best friends of “the South” in the 
Northern States are those Republicans who, 
in full communion with their party, see 
clearly the only possible conditions of good 
sectional understanding, and aim to attain 
them. Those at the North who say, “ What 
can you expect?’ or Democrats who “go 
with their party,” or critics who sneer that 
@ pyramid can not be made to stand on its 
apex, or the shakers of “the bloody shirt” 
in and out of season, are not the real allies 
of patriotic Southern citizens. Those who 
see that the Republican party politically 
represents the North, and that the control- 
ling public opinion of the country demands 
fair play every where, are the friends whom 
the better sentiment of the South should 
recognize and heed. These are the allies 
who are embarrassed by the Red Shirt re- 
vival of the Ku-Klux. It is true that no 
sensible man expects to see the same polit- 
ical good order in South Carolina that he 
sees in Maine or Iowa. He knows the vital 
difference of the conditions. Every sensible 
man also knows that the Republican party 
is one thing in South Carolina and entirely 
another in Massachusetts. He regrets that 
Republicanism undoubtedly and even truth- 
fully in many quarters represents to intel- 
ligent Southerners an alliance of rascality 
and ignorance. He knows that Republic- 
anism is responsible in some places in South- 
ern States for local judges who could nei- 
ther read nor write, controlled by white 
scoundrels, and sitting in judgment upon 
property. Intelligent Southern men ought 
to understand that the situation in regions 
which are wholly at the mercy of the new 
vote, directed by knaves, is perfectly under- 
stood by intelligent men at the North, and 
that it has great weight in the formation 
of opinion. But it must not be forgotten 
by such Southerners that government by 
ignorance controlled by venality is not un- 
known in many parts of the Northern States, 
and that property is attacked here too un- 
der every outrageous pretense. But even 
in such places systematic interference with 
the meetings of political rascals is unknown, 
and would be at once resented by the whole 
decent community. It is a great mistake 
to suppose, as so many Southerners evident- 
ly do, that as a Democratic victory in 1880 
is only to be obtained by a solid South, a 
solid South must be obtained at any cost. 
A South solidified by barbarous outrage 
and defiance of law must reckon upon a 
North solidified by just indignation. We 
repeat that sensible men at the North ex- 
pect friction and trouble and disorder in 
the South. They do not suppose that the 
vast upheaval of the war will not long man- 
ifest itself. But if they see no Southern 
protest against crime, the revival of the Ku- 
Klux applauded, and all the leaders who 
had been urging peace and harmony silent, 
and aiding by silence, while a political par- 
ty is practically stifled, because its members 
see that resistance is hopeless, such men 
will gladly forego all minor differences in 
their party to unite in the defense of justice 
and humanity and the essential conditions 
of free popular government. 





DELICATE DISTINCTIONS. 


A DELICATE distinction is often made be- 
tween the bribery of money and of place. 
A candidate who traffics in offices is called 
“personally honest,” while one who gives 
cash for a vote or for “influence” is called 
corrupt. It is a distinction without a dif- 
ference. For instance, a custom has grown 
up in the Post-office Department by which 
an Administration Representative in Con- 
gress names those of the postmasters in his 
district who are appointed by the depart- 
ment. These are the great mass of post- 
masters in the country. Custom vests the 
power of appointment in the Representative 
as if it were given to him by law. Now if 
the Representative buys a voter with the 
promise of the emoluments of an office which 
he controls, is he any less corrupt than if 
he buys him with the promise of cash? In 
the one case, indeed, the money does not 
come out of his own pocket, as it does in the 
other. But that only makes the buyer more 
contemptible. The essence of bribery is the 
offer of an illicit motive. A bribes B by 





giving him a dollar for his vote; C bribes 
D by giving him an office for his influence, 
It is equally bribery, and the men are equally 
corrupt. A “good worker,” if he be shrewd 
would very much prefer to be paid by = 
office rather than by a check. 

When it was said that a Pope, as Pope 
could not do wrong, because he is the vice. 
gerent of God, the biting comment was, 
“What will become of Pope ALEXANDER 
when Roprico Borat [his family name] 
goes to h ?’ How can aman be at once 
honest and dishonest? How can he be “ per- 
sonally” upright and “ politically” crooked ? 
If the end justifies the means, every man 
must decide for himself when he may apply 
therule. An appointing officer told a subor- 
dinate that if he opposed his political plans 
in a Convention, he would remove him at 
once. That is to say, he bought off his op- 
position by threatening to stop his wages. 
That was corruption—and what do we mean 
by saying that a corrupt man is “ personal- 
ly” honest? The Brooklyn Deputy District 
Attorney did not mean to steal or to lose any 
body’s money. Was he, therefore, “ person- 
ally” honest ? 

One of the chief evils of our system of the 
civil service is that it breeds both dishon- 
esty antl.the ridiculous sophistry that a cor- 
rupt man may be persopally honest. But 
no man can be a knave perfunctorily. He 
can not be rascally ex officio. When he 
stoops to lying, or bribing, or stealing, he 
does it in his own proper person, whatever 
the pretense may be. An appointing officer 
who turns out an efficient and faithful in- 
cumbent to make a place for somebody else 
on the ground that he is more useful to the 
party, or who makes any change, except for 
the benefit of the service itself, betrays a 
public trust. The only plea to be made for 
him is that custom condones such betrayal. 
But the same custom condones all political 
dishonesty, and requires only that it shall 
not be found out. The tenure of our subor- 
dinate civil service is humiliating. It is in- 
compatible with political independence and 
courage. It tends to make men sycophants 
and parasites and tools, and in the higher 
places it fosters the feeling that bribery 
with the emoluments of office is not bribery. 
The offices, however, are for the benefit of 
the people, and they will gradually come to 
see that a system of appointment which 
breeds moral cowardice and sophistry is a 
system to be radically reformed. 








PARTY METHODS. 


UNDER our party system the tendency to 
the accumulation of the whole party power 
in a very few hands is so obvious and so 
harmful that it should be constantly resist- 
ed. A State Convention is theoretically the 
general assembly of the party to compare 
views, to determine a policy, and to nomi- 
nate executive representatives or agents to 
carry it into effect. The Convention is, in 
idea, the party, with all its various opinions 
fairly represented. But actually it is a 
body largely elected by a clique or ring 
bound together by a system known as the 
machine, and the business of the assembly 
is to register the will of the ring. That 
will is held in check only by fear of a prac- 
tical bolt, and that is an event so unusual 
that it affects action only in extreme cases. 
A State Convention, therefore, represents 
not the unbiassed opinion of the party, but 
the power of a small knot of the party. 
This knot determines in advance when and 
where the Convention shall be called. It 
influences the selection of delegates, it de- 
cides what the platform shall be, and it 
settles who shall be the officers and commit- 
tees of the Convention. The entire busi- 
ness of the Convention is transacted by this 
self-appointed clique or junto. 

It is a system that was known to the old 
Whig and Democratic parties, but which 
has been most fully developed in the par- 
ties of to-day. The Albany Regency and the 
ascendency of THURLOW WEED and DEAN 
RICHMOND were both illustrations of it. It 
was a sharp and characteristic jest that Mr. 
RICHMOND was Willing to leave unimportant 
nominations to be made by the Convention. 
The rest were upon “the slate,” and dele- 
gates inquired anxiously whose names were 
written there, that they might know how to 
vote. The result of this system was recent- 
ly described by Mr. Horatio SEYMOUR, who 
has been a practical politician all his life: 

“The delegates represent a party having common 
views and purposes, and whose sentiments are all har- 
monious. They come to the place of meeting expect- 
ing to find friends who are interested in the success of 
the common party. But in a little time after they get 
together with a view of consulting as to their action, 
their organization, and their nominations, they find 
that an outside body has taken upon itself to say who 
shall be its officers, who shall make up its commit- 
tees, and virtually what its action shall be—that the 
work has all been cut out for them, and, as the ladies 
say of their dresses, ‘cut biassed.’ Those who come 
up to present the names of their friends for office, ex- 
pecting to have a fair voice, find that they are merely 
to carry out, not to make, a policy of action. I do 
not know when the State Committee fell into this sys- 
tem of deciding at their meetings in advance all about 
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ion, committees, etc. It 
al ques z po are they will make an ill 
= { feeling among delegates, and transfer power 
a them to a mere committee which does not rep- 
rom tithe general feeling and wishes. This system 
convest the place of meeting into a mere battle-field 
for the control of this State Committee. This system 
ghould at once be discarded. It is wrong in principle 
and mischievous in effect.” 

The usual reply to this kind of protest is 
that organization is indispensable to a par- 
ty, and that somebody must do the work. 
That is very true, but it is no excuse for 
the abuse of which Mr. SEYMOUR and oth- 
er sensible men complain. Organization is 
undoubtedly necessary, and somebody must 
take trouble. But it does not therefore 
follow that a dictator is desirable. Be- 
cause organization is essential, it does not 
follow that TWEED and KELLY are indis- 
pensable. Government is necessary to the 
welfare of society; but absolutism and des- 
potism are not necessary. The remedy for 
the mischief of party management by a 
ring, a8 for many familiar and obvious po- 
litical abuses, lies in a reasonable regula- 
tion of the power of appointment. So long 
as the managers of a party control at their 
pleasure the enormous national or State or 
city patronage that follows success, it will 
be only occasionally and by chance that 
their power can be bafiled. Their wish will 
be the law of the party. The most power- 
ful man in the Democratic party of New 
York is Mr. Joun KELLY. As we write, his 
power is contested. But if it be overthrown 
at the election, the result of which will be 
known as this paper is issued, the overthrow 
will be accomplished only by a combination 
of all opposing parties and interests and 
forces. Mr. KELLY’s ascendency is due sole- 
ly to his command of patronage. The cor- 
responding power in the Republican party 
is due to the same thing. At its last Con- 
vention of four hundred and fifty-four mem- 
bers an overwhelming majority were fa- 
yorable to the Committee, and, of course, 
selected such a Committee for the next year 
as the old Committee desired. But the pow- 
er of that Committee, or of what is called 
“the regular organization,” is due solely to 
its command of patronage. If it had no 
offices and their emoluments to dispose of, 
its control would be legitimate. But the 
system makes it illegitimate, and its rule 
will be constantly questioned and opposed, 
because it does not honestly represent the 
independent will of the party, but the pow- 
er of patronage. Mr. SEYMOUR says the 
system of absolute party government by a 
Committee should be discarded. But that 
is impossible except by striking at the root 
of the system. 





FOREIGN POLITICS. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette in London has been 
the ablest supporter of Lord BEACONSFIELD 
and the Jingo policy. But the Pall Mall 
Gazette pronounces the Berlin Treaty a fail- 
ure, just as Lord BEACONSFIELD was report- 
ed to be seized by a most serious illness. 
It is a striking coincidence; and although 
the Prime Minister’s vigorous will and san- 
itary care may restore him for a time to 
active politics, it is hardly possible that the 
melodrama of his career can be very much 
prolonged. The fatal defect of the treaty 
seems to be that no provision is made for en- 
forcing it, and that the powers which made 
it are not individually interested enongh to 
care for its execution. Its first result was 
the Bosnian trouble, and its second is the 
impending Afghan war. The reforms in 
Turkey do not seem to be probable, nor 
Was any real security given ior them. The 
plans which the Porte has submitted are 
like previous plans, and the performance will 
doubtless resemble previous performances. 
Apparently there will be neither “peace” 
nor “honor” as the result of the treaty. 

The purpose of the Congress of Berlin 
Was not to ameliorate the condition of the 
Christians in Turkey, nor to do any thing 
effectively but to curb Russia. Russian suc- 
cess in the war was felt to threaten “ the 
balance of power.” There was, therefore, a 
combination of action, bu‘ not concert of 
feeling. France and Italy retired from the 
Congress dissatisfied. Russia bided her 
time. Austria went home to fight for what 
the treaty gave her, and Germany to hold 
her status quo, England was the ostensible 
Victor, and now—Europe is arming, war is 
imminent, and Lord BEACONSFIELD is seri- 
ously, if not fatally, ill. The Afghan war 
can not now be avoided unless the Ameer 
should give substantial pledges of his re- 
gret and of his good conduct. These he 
will probably not give unless Russia desires 
them to be given, and there is no reason 
that Russia should desire such a course to 
be taken. 

The situation that follows the Treaty of 
Berlin is, therefore, very grave, if not gloomy, 
and the health of Lord BEACONSFIELD now 
becomes of the utmost concern, for with his 
disappearance from active politics faith in 
Jingo statesmanship would vanish. 





CANADIAN POLITICS. 


WE have received the following letter: 


“ Lonpon, Ontario, October 14, 1878. 
“ Editor Harper's Weekly, New York: 

“ Dear Siz,--I am a constant reader of your journal, 
and have a very high admiration for your fairness in 
discussing the questions of the day. I am therefore 
confident that you will regret having given utterance 
to statements which are untrue in commenting on the 
recent Canadian general election. I refer to the article 
headed ‘ Our Canadian Neighbors,’ in your issue dated 
October 19. Some of your remarks are ludicrously wide 
of the truth, and would cause any well-informed Cana- 
dian to smile, whether in sympathy with the defeated 
party or not. For example, you say, ‘ “The Grits,” 
who were in power, were renegade Liberals, and thor- 
oughly reactionary as the real tendencies of the pseudo- 
Liberal party are, it constitutes the worst obstacle to a 
truly Liberal policy.’ This is simply refreshing. A 
few facts will explain why. There is but one Liberal 
party in Canada. It is as united as it is possible for 
any party composed of men of principle to be. It is 
known under various names, as ‘ Liberals,’ ‘ Grits,’ and 
* Reformers,’ all of which are synonyms for the same 
party, as might be inferred from your use of the term 
‘the Grits’ in the foregoing quotation. Personal ani- 
mosities there may be among leading Liberals, but for 
years past there has not been any thing approaching 
a division of the party, which has with the utmost una- 
nimity regarded the Hon. ALExanper Maoxenztx, the 
outgoing Premier, as its leader. To call Mr. Maoken- 
zis a ‘renegade Liberal’ is as ridiculous as it would be 
to call President Haves a renegade Republican, and 
even more so, from the fact that Mr. Mackenzie has 
all his life been a prominent Liberal and a notable ex- 
ample of steadfast adherence to reform principles, and 
has been the leader of his party both in and out of 
power ever since the confederation of the Dominion. 
For a man who has been the Liberal leader for the 
greater portion of his political life to be dubbed a ren- 
egade Liberal is surely the climax of absurdity. 

“I may here remark that the terms ‘renegade Lib- 
eral’ and ‘ pseudo-Liberal,’ as applied to Mr. Maoxen- 
zix or his colleagues, have not yet found their way into 
use in any Canadian paper, as farasI am aware. I can 
assure you that they have not the remotest application 
in that connection. 

** Now as to the ‘reactionary policy’ of this ‘ pseudo- 
Liberal’ party, which has been the ‘ worst obstacle to a 
truly liberal policy,’ ’ will mention some of the meas- 
ures which have been placed in the statute-book by 
the Liberals during the last few years. They have 
given us the ballot; they have given us a pure election 
law, 8o strict in its provisions that bribery and corrup- 
tion have been almost unheard of in the recent general 
election, being too dangerous to be worth the risk; 
they have given us a Supreme Court, to which we have 
the option of appealing as a court of last resort, at 
comparatively small expense, instead of to the Privy 
Council of England, and whosé decisions are final ; 
they have abolished dual rep ion, that is, the 
holding by an individual of seats in both the Dominion 
and Provincial Parliaments; they have extended the 
franchise to within a very short step of universal suf- 
frage ; they have given us a temperance act which per- 
mits‘any county to enact practical prohibition within 
its jurisdiction for a term of three years by a simple 
majority vote of the electors ; and numerous other acts 
have been passed tending to keep Canada abreast of 
the world’s advance. Can you regard such progressive 
measures as these as part of a ‘reactionary policy?’ 
And what good thing can be expected from the party 
about to assume control of the government, seeing 
that, led on by the same man who is still their leader 
and idol, Sir Jouw A. Macvonatp, they opposed at 
every stage each and every one of the measures I have 
enumerateu ? 

“The general influence of Liberal legislation in Can- 
ada has been to marvellously purify the political at- 
mosphere, so that a respectable man may now engage 
actively in politics without being in danger of losing 
his reputation, or being under the necessity of resort- 
ing to every species of dishonesty in order to secure 
his election to Parliament, as was frequently the case 
under the old régime, 

“The recent success of the Conservatives at the 
polls was a genuine surprise, not less to themselves 
than to the defeated Government party. The causes 
for it must be sought entirely aside from the acts of 
the late ministry. The long-continued and world-wide 
‘hard times’ had predisposed the unreasoning masses 
to listen to the promises of Conservative demagogues, 
who placed the whole responsibility for the commer- 
cial depression on the backs of the Maoxenzre Admin- 
istration. They perambulated the country promising 
every thing or any thing which they imagined would 
tempt the cupidity of the electorate. The most ex- 
travagant visions of prosperity were conjured up, if 
only the Conservatives were returned to power. A 
‘re-adjustment of the tariff’ (mysterious phrase!) was 
to put money in every man’s pockets, and introduce a 
general era of milk and honey. ‘ Re-adjustment’ was 
interpreted in one part of the country to mean one 
thing, in another something quite opposite. In Nova 
Scotia a coal duty was promised, and breadstuffs to be 
free; in Quebec, exactly the reverse; while in Ontario 
both were to be protected, and so on. In fact, so ab- 
surd and inconsistent were their propositions that the 
Liberal press treated the whole question as a matter 
for ridicule rather than for argument, which was, per- 
hape, the great mistake of the campaign. However, 
the poison had leavened the lump to an extent that 
was not dreamed of by the most sanguine Conserva- 
tive, and hence astonishment was the universal expres- 
sion of countenance on the morning after election-day. 

“T am sure that you will now understand that your 
remarks were based on incorrect information. Of 
course I am aware that even a New York editor can 
not know every thing, and that you have sinned in 
ignorance; but I do think that some sort of statement 
is due to your readers and yourself in contradiction 
to your former article. 

“You are at liberty to use my name if you wish. 

“T am respectfully you 
“W. J. M‘Iwrosn.” 


We certainly should be very sorry to make 
statements in regard to our Canadian neigh- 
bors which are untrue. But the article to 
which Mr. M‘INTosH refers was not care- 
lessly written, nor without trustworthy in- 
formation. The letter which he does us the 
honor to address to us from the office of the 
Daily and Weekly Advertiser, and which as- 
serts so unqualifiedly the unity of the Lib- 
eral party, is the more surprising if it be 
true, as we are most credibly informed, that 
he is a member of the firm which some four 
years ago went to Toronto and set up a 
morning paper called The Liberal, as the 
organ of the Liberals, against The Globe, 
which is the organ of Mr. BRown and “the 
Grits.” At that time the Hon. EDwarp 








BLAKE was the leader of the Liberals in 
open opposition to Mr. Brown, and he 
prompted the establishment of The Liberal. 
It was, as distinctly as possible, a new de- 
parture and secession. Afterward, if we are 
not mistaken, Mr. BLakE permitted himself 
to be taken into the Grit Government of 
Mr. MACKENZIE, or, as was sometimes sup- 
posed, of Mr. BRown under Mr. MACKENZIE’S 
name. The consequence of this was that 
Mr. BLakE lost his Liberal following, and 
has now lost his seat in Parliament. Upon 
his taking office The Liberal was withdrawn. 
It is absolutely certain that a large number 
of Liberals—one paper says fifty thousand 
—voted against the Grit Government at the 
late election. There are most intelligent 
Canadians who hold that the only really 
Liberal measure recently brought forward 
is the reform of the Senate, moved by the 
Liberal Mr. MILLs, who was sharply scolded 
for it by Mr. Brown’s Globe. 

These things show that there is a well- 
founded difference of opinion as to the per- 
fect unity of the “ Grits.” 





PERSONAL. 


Since the death of Admiral Farracvt no fu- 
neral services over the remains of a naval officer 
have been of a more noteworthy character than 
those at the interment of Admiral PavLprne at 
Huntington, Long Island, on the 22d ult. Near- 
ly every person of distinction in and about the 
township was present to do honor to his memo- 
ry, as were many gentlemen prominent in social 
and public life from abroad. Admiral PavuLpInG 
was married fifty years ago to ANNE M., daugh- 
ter of JonaTHAN W. KELLoos@, of Flatbush, Long 
Island, by whom he had several children, six of 
whom, two sons and four daughters, survive 
him. His eldest son, Colonel PauLpine, now 
of Philadelphia, Ss himself as captain 
of the Sixth United States Cavalry in the late 
war, receiving two brevets for gallantry. At the 
close of the war he resigned to enter into civil 
pursuits. One of the daughters married Com- 
mander RicHarRD W. Mzapg, U.S.N., a nephew 
of the late General Meapeg, U.S.A. Another 
daughter married amen ary bereege Cap- 
tain Ropext L. Meapg, U. 8. Marine Corps. 
Two daughters remain unmarried. The late 
JAMES PavuLpineG, Secretary of the Navy 
from 1838 to 1841, was a cousin of the admiral; 
and the late Commander Leonarp PavuLpine, 
flag captain to Admiral Foors in the battles of 
Fort Henry and Fort Donelson (1862), and twice 
wounded in the service, was his nephew. 

—It is understood that Lord Durrerin will 
at his earliest leisure prepare a volume giving 
his experiences as a ruler, traveller, and observer 
of men and things during his Governor-General- 
ship of Canada. Lady DuFFERIn will also ap- 
pear as the author of a volume of poetry. 

—Mr. A. A. Low, of this city, has presented to 
the city of Salem, Massachusetts, as an ed- 
ucational fund, to be kept, with such additions 
as may accrue to it, and its income devoted to 
ao education of meritorious youth 
who shall have been fitted for college in a public 
school of Salem, and who shall be designated by 
the Mayor, the president of the Common Coun- 
cil, and a member of the School Committee. 
The picture of WASHINGTON hanging in the Al- 
dermen’s room in the City Hall, Salem, was a 
gift from Mr. Low. 

—It is reported in English literary circles that 
Mr. TENNYSON will soon publish two new vol- 
umes, which will contain neither dramas nor 
Arthurian a Mr. TENNYSON is now sixty- 
nine years ol 

—Intelligence comes from Germany that the 
Emperor WILu1AM is so enfeebled that there is 
little probability of his resuming the active du- 
ties of his position. His head is clear as ever, 
but his general habits of life are entirely changed. 
Occasionally he takes a stroll on the promenade 
at Baden-Baden, where he is constantly sur- 
rounded and guarded by a large number of mou- 
chards. He is watched with the greatest care 
and attention by the Empress Aveusta. 

—Gustave Dor& has finally determined to 
visit this country at an early day, while oppor- 
tunity offers, to see the republic generally, but 
especially Niagara, our eminent cave in Ken- 
tucky, the Rocky Mountains, and the Yosemite. 
Possibly he may wander into Mexico. He is 
now at the zenith of his fame, in full health, and 
only forty-five. 

—General Hooxer, in a recent conversation 
about the generals and battles of the late war, 
was asked if the cavalry did not play a great 
part in the contest. e replied that ‘sabres 
were never crossed in any battle of the war ex- 
cept at Brandy Station, where BurorD claimed 
to have brought off more prisoners than he had 
engaged enemies.’? He added that ‘‘the best 
cavalry he ever saw was STEPHEN K£ARNY’S, 
PHIL Kusanr's uncle,.”’ 

—Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Bricut have rigid 
notions regarding what is right as to outside in- 
terference in elections. Recently Mr. GEORGE 
Porrer, who is‘a candidate for the seat in the 
Commons occupied by the late Mr. WHALLEY 
asked those gentlemen to aid him by a good 
word. The former replied expressing an unwill- 
ingness to take ‘‘any steps which might seem 
like an interference with the freedom of elect- 
ors,’’ a8 such a course would be premature and 
officious. Mr. Bricut said he had learned from 
experience in a former case that “‘ the electors 
rather resent the meddling of outsiders in what 
is their business.’? These examples might be 
remembered with propriety in the U. 8. 

—Mr. MaPLeson, manager of the Italian Opera 
Company now performing in this city, made his 
first appearance on the stage at the age of five 
months, EpmMunp Kean having borrowed him 
to personate the infant in Henry VIII. They 
carried him on, and baptized him “ Elizabeth.” 
CHARLES MATHEWS, BuCKsTONE, and other act- 
ors persisted for years in calling him by this 


name. 

—The Right Hon. W. E. Forster has sent 
$2500 to the fund for a school of technical edu- 
cation to be established at Bradford, and says: 
“If Bradford is to hold its own, we must do as 
much as the French and our other Continental 
competitors for the scientific training of those 





engaged in our industries, whether masters or 
men. I entirely agree with those who think 
that the practical experience of the workshop 
can not safely be dispensed with, but I also think 
that the time is come when we must add to that 
experience the systematic teaching of the school.” 

—Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG has given $100,000 

worth of land to the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
for the purposes of a public park, and Sir Ricu- 
ARD WALLACE has presented Ipswich with $25,000 
to found a school of art and free library. 
J. H. WituiaMs, the humorist of the 
Norristown (Pennsylvania) Herald, is to be con- 
gratulated on having just fallen heir to a little 
matter of $30,000, left by an opulent and good 
uncle in Holland, whither he will immediately 
promenade to realize. 

—Although Tuomas Jerrerson died so re- 
cently as the 4th of July, 1826, yet the venera- 
tion of his countrymen for his memory has been 
80 great that three successive head-stones over 
his grave have been quietly chipped away, and 
now Ornament many a mantel-piece throughout 
the country he loved so well. A fourth stone 
will soon be required. 

—In the public cemetery at Carlisle, Indiana, 
is a small plain monument covering the grave 
ofa man known in every home in Sullivan County 
as Dr. Davis, formerly a practicing physician. 
After some service in the State Legislature he 
served four terms in Congress, and in 1843 was 
elected Speaker of the House. Subsequently he 
was appointed to succeed CaLen CUSHING as 
minister to China, and on returning home was 
appointed Governor of Oregon. He was presi- 
dent of the Democratic Convention that nomi- 
nated FRANKLIN Pierce for the Presidency. An 
effort is making to erect a larger monument to 
his memory. 


—Mr. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Manhattan Savings Institution, corner of Broad- 
way and Bleecker Street, in this city, was robbed of 
nearly $3,000,000 in securities and money, by a band of 
masked burglars, on the morning of the 27th ult. 

The schooner Florence, Captain Tyson, from the arc- 
tic regions, arrived at New London on the 80th ult. 

ll on board are well. The captain doubts the exist- 
ence of an open polar sea. There may be water, but 
he believes it is choked with immense quantities of 
floating ice. 

President Hayes has issued a proclamation appoint- 
ing Thursday, the 28th inst., as a day of thanksgiving. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tas Eastern Question: In a circular to the signa- 
tory powers in regard to the new rebellion south of 
the Balkans, the Porte describes the condition of the 
Mussulmans ia Bulgaria and Roumelia as intolerable, 
and declares that a foreign power is co-operating with 
a Sclavonic committee at Sofia, and aiming at the es- 
tablishment of a new indeperident state. In another 
note, addressed to Prince Labanoff, the Russian am- 
bassador, the Porte charges Russia with connivance 
at the plans of the rebels, and demands her‘aid in sup- 
pressing a rebellion begun under the eyes of the Rus- 
sian troops.—The Porte hesitates to appoint a Govern- 
or for Eastern Roumelia, for fear of a conflict between 
the Russian and Turkish authorities. The Russians 
have informed the International Commission that it is 
im ible at present to restore the Turkish judiciary 
in tern Roumelia. The Russian authorities desire, 
in the interest of the province itself, to continue in the 
administration of its affairs as long as is necessary.— 
Lord Salisbury has sent a dispatch to Minister Layard 
= satisfaction of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment at the Sultan's reply in regard to the British 
scheme of reforms in Asia Minor.—Prince Labanoff 
has sent a note to the Porte acknowledging the re- 
sponsibility of the Russian authorities for the Bulga- 

an excesses, and declaring that the Russians will take 
military measures against the Bulgarian irruptioa into 
Macedonia.—The reforms sanctioned for Agia include 
a gendarmerie under foreign instructors, with a partly 
foreign administration, a court of appeals partly for- 
eign in its composition, and for minor courts a foreign 
inspector in each vilayet. The European system of 
taxation, under European administrators, will be ex- 
perimentally introduced in one or two vilayets, and 
thence extended, if successful. The officials at the 
head of the financial department and the governors of 
Se are to be appointed for five years, and will 

irremovable except for cause.—The Russian Gov- - 

ernor of Tultcha has proclaimed the transfer of the 
Dobrudscha to Roumania, and has summoned the na- 
tives who are desirous of giving a fitting welcome to 
the Roumanians to consult the communal authorities 
in relation thereto.—The St. Petersburg Golos says if 
the Russian mm were consulted they would unhes- 
itatingly decide for a renewal of the struggle. Despite 
the expedients of diplomacy to arrest the natural course 
of historical development, it is evident that the inevi- 
table crisis in the Eastern question has arrived. There 
is no apparent prospect of completing the organiza- 
tion of the Balkan peninsula on a basis of humanity 
and justice without a fresh war.—The Porte, at the in- 
stance of France and Italy, expresses its willingness to 
make a slight rectification of the frontier in favor of 
Greece, but it is thought that Greece will] refuee any 
boundary other than that indicated in the conferences 
at Berlin. 

England has decided to send an ultimatum to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan before proceeding to ulterior 
measures.—The field army of the Ameer is believed to 








number 50,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, with 200 guns. 
—Berlin dispatches report that the Raasian General 
Lonakine has started from the eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea in the direction of Merv, near the north- 
ern frontier of Afghanistan, one account says to pun- 
ish marauding inhabitanta. 

In the Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath, on 
the 30th ult., the reporter of the Budget Committee 
moved that the discussion of the government bill for 
the issue of 25,000,000 florins of gold rentes to cover 
the expenses of the Bosnian occupation be pe voned 
for the present, and the government meanwhile re- 
quested to lay the Treaty of Berlin before the House 
immediately for discussion. The Budget Committee, 
in the sitting when it decided upon this action, adopt 
ed a resolution that the J ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the House before the occupation was under- 
taken, while the Finance Minister maintained that the 
delegations alone were competent to discuss the for- 
eign policy of the government. 

An attempt was made on the evening of the 25th 
ult. to shoot King Alfonso. He was driving through 
the street in Madrid known as the Calle Mayor, when 
a man in a blouse fired a pistol at him. The King was 
not touched, and continued on his way to the palace 
amid the acclamations of the crowd. The would-be 
assassin was immediately seized by the soldiers and 
taken to prison. He is twenty-three years of age, a 
cooper by trade, and a native of T'arragona. He says 
that he is a member of the International Society, and 
that his crime was premeditated. 

Intelligence has been received from Whydah, on the 
west coast of Africa, that the Portuguese comman- 
dant and seven soldiers are held captive by the King of 
Dahomey, who makes them parade before him daily. 
The king has recommenced the custom of human 
sacrifices. Five hundred persons have been slaugh- 
tered in one month. 

The National Company's steam-ship Helvetia, while 
on her way from Liverpool to New York, on the 81st 
ult., ran down and sank the British coast-guard cruiser 
Fanny off Queenstown. Seventeen persons belonging 
to the Fanny were drowned. 
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LIEUTENANT BENNER, HERO 
AND MARTYR. 


Lrevrenant Ham H. Bexner, who went South 
from St. Louis in charge of the relief-boat John 
M. Chambers to carry assistance to the people of 
the regions infected with the yellow fever, and 
who recently fell a victim to that dread disease, 
was born at Strasburg, Pennsylvania, January 3, 
1844. While he was a child his parents removed 
to Sterling, Illinois, where they still live. He 
served throughout the war in the Eighteenth II- 
Volunteers, in which he was made Captain 

March 1865, and was mustered out December 
16, 1865. At the battle of Stone River his regi- 
ment suffered severely in killed and wounded, 
and among the prisoners was Lieutenant BENNER. 
He was confined in Andersonville, and after- 
ward in the Libby, until duly exchanged. On 
the 18th of June, 1867, he was appointed from 
Illinois Second Lieutenant in the Eighteenth In- 
fantry (regulars), and promoted to First Lieuten- 
ant May 1, 1875. 

When the government called for volunteers to 
accompany the relief-boat, Lieutenant BENNER was 
the first to offer his services, and from the time 
of starting until death closed his noble career he 
was among the most active in the work of succor 
and charity. He caught the disease from having 
given up his state-room to a lady from the infect- 
ed district, who was at the time suffering from 
the fever. He died at a point some miles below 
Vicksburg, on the morning of October 17. 

The news of his death awakened profound sym- 
pathy and sorrow throughout the South. A Vicks- 
burg paper pays this hearty tribute to his worth : 
“4 soldier of the Stars and Stripes, he cast his 
life, his fame, and fortune against the South mili- 
tant and triumphant. When he came to conquer 

3 in the glorious cause of suffering humanity, he 
laid his hearty hand upon the brow of a dying 
people in the way of gentle kindness and lovable 
consolation. Then his mission was to rescue and 
to save, and he died for those same people against 
whom he lifted a manly hand when they were 
strong, and extended a soothing one when they 
were weak and lowly.” 

At the time he volunteered to take charge of 
the relief-boat, Lieut nant Benner was stationed 
at Atlanta, Georgia, where his widow and two fa- 
therless little children remain to mourn his loss. 
To them and to his parents the whole country of- 
fers the tribute of sincere and heart-felt sympathy. 

Major-General Hancock, in a letter to the 
Southern Relief Committee, makes a touching 
appeal for contributions in behalf of the afflicted 
family. It is a worthy case, and we have no 
doubt the responses will be generous. 
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THE ROCK OF ANDROMEDA. 


TueErE is considerable danger whenever there 
is a slight sea on at Jaffa in getting from the 
shore to the packet-boats in the roads. The 
basin which forms the harbor, in which only 
small craft can find refuge, is guarded from the 
rougher sea by monster rocks, against which the 
waters break furiously all day. The artist to 
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whose pencil we are indebted for the striking 
sketch on this page writes: “The boat we en- 
gaged to carry us from the town to the packet in 
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THE LATE LIEUTENANT HIRAM H. BENNER.—{From 4 Puorocrarn py J. R. Scuors.) 


the roads was large and strongly built, and 
manned by a crew of stalwart Arabs and Syrians, 
who strained every muscle to pull through the 
narrow channel between these rocks at the mouth 
of the harbor, to one of which an ancient myth 
chains the fair Andromeda. She must, indeed, 
have suffered much from her bath till Perseus 
came. It was with some anxiety that many of 
our passengers looked toward those black, rugged 
rocks as our strong crew, who stood up to their 
oars, pulled us safely through into the lumpy wa- 
ters outside. This is not the only source of anx- 
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PASSING THE ROCK OF ANDROMEDA, AT JAFFA. 


iety, especially to lady passengers, on embarking 
on board the packets at Jaffa, for when arriving 
near the Austrian Lloyd’s or Messagerie steamers 
the shore boats bump and jostle one another ter- 
ribly, and it is with difficulty that one can suc- 
ceed in gaining the deck ladders of the packets, 
as it is necessary to wait the opportunity when 
the sea drives the shore boat flush with the first 
stair. Then one will give a frantic jump, and al- 
most realize the sensation of standing alone in 
space, so suddenly does the small boat drag from 
under,” 





RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Tue harbor of Rio de Janciro, shown in the 
sketches on the opposite page, is said, and not 
without justice, to be the most beautiful, secure, 
and spacious in the world, It is landlocked, be- 
ing entered from the south by a passage about a 
mile in width. It extends inland about seven- 
teen miles, and has an extreme breadth of twelve 
miles. Of its numerous islands, the largest, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, is about six miles long. The en- 
trance of the bay, guarded on either side by gran- 
ite mountains, is deep, and is so safe that vessels 
approach it without the aid of pilots. On the 
left of the entrance rises the peak called, from 
its peculiar shape, the Sugarloaf Mountain, and 
all around the bay the blue waters are girdled by 
mountains and lofty hills of every variety of pic- 
turesqueness and fantastic outline. 

One of the first things to attract the attention 
of the traveller, as he steams up this magnificent 
harbor to the city, is the massive character of the 
piers, which jut far out into the water, Instead 
of miserable wooden arrangements, half dilapi- 
dated and decayed, such as surround our own 
great metropolis, he sees an immense system of 
granite piers, from which at intervals broad steps 
lead down to the water, built as if to endure for 
ages. Tuomas C. Evans, who some years ago pub- 
lished a series of delightful papers in Harper's 
Magazine descriptive of a heaith trip to Brazil, 
calls especial attention to these piers, and sug- 
gests that the time will come when future gener- 
ations ‘will look upon them as we do now upon 
the relics of buried empires: “ These buttresses 
will lie here, and the waves resound against them, 
when the civilizations of the Northern and South 
ern continents shall have followed those of Egypt 
and Carthage into the cloud-land of night and ob- 
livion. Antiquarian inquirers in the ages heré 
after will ponder these huge squares of stone, and 
fall into deep pits of conjecture touching the peo- 
ple that hewed and the architect that laid them.” 

The city of Rio de Janeiro stands on the west 
shore of the bay, about four miles from its mouth. 
Seven green and mound.like hills diversify its site, 
and the white-walled and vermilion-roofed houses 
cluster in the intervening valleys and climb the 
eminences in long lines. From the central portion 
of the city these lines of houses extend in three 
principal directions to a distance of about fou 
miles. The old town, nearest the bay, is laid out 
in squares ; the streets cross at right angles, and 
are paved and flagged, and the houses, generally 
built of granite, are commonly two stories high. 
West of this portion is the elegantly built new 
town, and the two districts are separated by the 
Campo de Santa Anna—an immense square or 
park—on different parts of which are erected the 
public buildings. These are many and imposing. 
But in spite of its size and its half million of in- 
habitants, Rio de Janeiro is not an impressive 
city. It is, in fact, an assemblage of suburbs, 
separated from each other by intervening hills 
and mountain spurs. The suburb of Batafogo is 
at a distance of two or three miles from the cen- 
tre of the city, and that of San Christovas nearly 
the same distance in the opposite direction. It 
is only from the heights in the rear that any ad- 
equate sense of its magnitude can be obtained. 
So seen, its proportions are metropolitan and not 
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without majesty. The city is old, and many of 
its structures appear as gray and venerable as if 
a thousand years had passed over them. 

The principal streets of Rio de Janeiro corre- 
spond to those of other cities. The Rue Dereita 
is the Wall Street and the Rue de Ouvidor the 
Broadway of the Brazilian capital. In the first, 
throngs of men with a grave business aspect 
move to and fro, carrying umbrellas to shield them 
from the sun, and they seem to be occupied with 
the same anxieties that beset a similar class in 
our own metropolis. There is not, however, much 
of the impetuosity of movement which may be 
observed among a similar throng of merchants on 
‘Change in New York, but rather a slow deliber- 
ation of step and gesture, in which it is difficult 
to tell whether earnestness or languor predomi- 
nates. On the Rue de Ouvidor is seen that more 
lively class who are occupied with the business 
of spending money rather than that of making it. 
Many of the shops are sumptuous and attractive 
in appearance, and the goods they offer are of 
the first quality. They have large plate-glass 
windows protected by heavy metal bars, and be- 
hind these their wares are displayed with much 
taste and elegance. It.is a peculiarity of the 
shop-keeper of Rio de Janeiro that he evinces no 
eagerness to dispose of his wares. One writer 
says: “He seems to be steeped in drowsy con- 
tent, and to repose serenely above all commercial 
anxieties or agitations. Perhaps the heat takes 
the covetousness out of him. At any rate, his de- 
liberate indifference to custom is nearly equal to 
that of the Turk, who preludes the most trivial 
bargain with a pipe, a cup cf coffee, and a nap.” 
On the other hand, there is not, perhaps, the same 
necessity for urging wares upon a purchaser as ex- 
ists in countries where purses are lighter and hab- 
its more economical. Brazil is a rich country, 
and many of the enormous fortunes acquired 
when the slave-trade flourished at its greatest 
height are preserved intact. Again, each prov- 
ince of the empire has some great source or 
sources of wealth which have been carefully de- 
veloped. In the southern provinces these are 
animal products, such as hides, beef, horns, and 
hair. In San Paulo and Rio de Janeiro it is cof- 
fee ; in Bahia, tobacco; in Pernambuco, sugar and 
cotton; in Para, India rubber, Brazil-nuts, and 
cocas. These are cultivated in their respective 
districts almost to the exclusion of every thing 
else, and form the great basis of prosperity. Bra- 
zil ought to be one of the largest customers of 
the United States, especially in food substances ; 
yet Austria and some other countries are begin- 
ning to gain at our expense in supplying this 
vast empire with flour, meats, ete. . The Austrian 
flour commands about a dollar a barrel more than 
American. It is packed in smaller and stronger 
barrels than ours, but containing the same weight. 

Rio de Janeiro has paid its tribute to the arts 
and sciences. There is an Imperial Academy of 
Fine Arts, a Conservatory of Music, a Historical 
and Geographical Institute which publishes its 
proceedings in a quarterly review, and there are 
collections of pictures and curiosities in the sev- 
eral palaces of the Emperor. On the Campo de 
Santa Anna stands the National Museum, where, 
besides the usual array of minerals, coins, and 
stuffed birds and animals, there are some of the 
remarkable feather dresses from the Amazon, and 
curious specimens of the art of the original in- 
habitants of Brazil. The number of buildings 
devoted to religiou$ and charitable purposes can 
not fail to surprise the visitor to Rio de Janeiro. 
There are about fifty chapels and churches, gen- 
erally costly and imposing structures, with rich 
internal decorations; there are convents and 
nunneries, asylums for foundlings and female 
orphans, excellent hospitals and infirmaries, and 
schools without end. As for places of amuse- 
ment, they form a most insignificant feature of 
the town. A city of similar dimensions in the 
North would sustain numerous theatres, a suc- 
cession of music halls and beer gardens, as well 
as hosts of minor entertainments. In Rio de 
Janeiro there is but one theatre which enjoys 
any thing like liberal patronage. The great op- 
era-house, which is subsidized by the govern- 
ment, generally stands silent and forlorn, sur- 
rendered over to the attentions of bats and 
spiders. The average entertainments at the one 
theatre which flourishes are not such as to invite 
the attendance of ladies. It occasionally hap- 
pens, however, that the house is hired for the 
night by some individual who disposes of the 
tickets among his friends, and thus obtains the 
right to dictate the nature of the performance. 
On such occasions the drama, or perhaps oper- 
etta, given is void of offense; but ordinarily the 
plays offered to the public would afford very lit- 
tle gratification to a cultivated taste. 

One of the most noticeable features of public 
assemblages in Rio de Janeiro is the absence of 
any distinctions in regard to race. Color op- 
poses no obstacle to social or educational prog- 
ress in Brazil. Neither law nor prejudice stands 
in the way of the negro who desires to become a 
doctor of laws, a chancellor, or even a minister 
of state. The public schools, high and low, are 
open to them, and they seem to mingle upon 
terms of equality and familiarity with their fel- 
low-students. In the public libraries of Rio it 
sometimes occurs that there will be a dozen black 
students to one who is white. One result of this 
absence of prejudice has been to diminish the 
hardship and hopelessness of captivity in Brazil. 
Many slaves purchase their liberty, accumulate 
property, and educate their children. It is not 
an unusual thing to see black men and women 
riding in sumptuous carriages, attended by liv- 
eried servants, and surrounded with all the para- 
phernalia of wealth and social station. Much 
talent and ability is frequently evinced by this 
class. They occupy bureaux in the public offices, 
conduct mercantile establishments, plantations, 
aud other entorprtses. Altogether they take an 
important part in the social economy, and are re- 
garded with respect and esteem. 








LIFE IN AN INDIAN TEA 
DISTRICT. 


Tue last few years have seen a wide extension 
of tea-planting in India. In Assam, Cachar, and 
Sylhet thousands of acres of jungle land have 
been gradually brought under cultivation. The 
same has been done near Darjiling—where the 
“ Terai,” or belt of forest beneath the lower slopes 
of the Himalaya, is well suited for the growth of 
tea—in the Kangra Valley, and in parts of Chota- 
Nagpore. In spite of the present depression in 
the tea trade, gardens are still being opened ; ev- 
ery year new land is cleared and planted, while 
there seems to be no falling off in the number 
of men who turn their faces eastward and seek 
their fortunes in tea in these days of overcrowd- 
ed professions at home. 

A planter’s life is often too brightly painted. 
Visions of boundless liberty and abundant sport, 
or dreams of an easy road to wealth and comfort, 
attract men of different characters and habits to 
the tea gardens, generally to find their cherished 
hopes doomed to disappointment. The life is 
really a hard one, what is life to the plant being 
too frequently death to the grower. As a damp, 
hot climate suits the tea-plant best, all the dis- 
tricts are more or less unhealthy, and the mor- 
tality among Europeans in tea-growing provinces 
compares unfavorably with that in other parts of 
India. Houses, too, are often of the kutcha de- 
scription—mere erections of mats and bamboos 
tied together with rattans, and affording poor 
protection against damp. In outlying gardens at 
a distance from any station or large bazar good 
food is procured with difficulty. Muddy fish and 
poverty-stricken fowls and ducks and eggs can 
indeed be obtained, but are very different from 
the British article. So obvious is this to Anglo- 
Indians that they seldom or never call these 
delicacies by their English title. It is murghi 
for instance, and not “fowl,” to the initiated. 
There is an anecdote of a newly arrived planter 
who had not yet entered into this distinction of 
meats: He was a Scotchman of the working 
class, and was at breakfast with his employer. 
Beef and murghi were on the table, and on the 
stranger being asked if he would take some of 
the latter he declined to do so, for the odd rea- 
son that he “ wasna used to high livin’.” 

The pay of a young assistant on a tea garden 
is at first about a hundred rupees (fifty dollars) 
a month, with a free unfurnished house, pony 
allowance, and one or two inferior servants. In 
two or three years, if he is steady and fortunate, 
he may become manager of a garden, with a sal- 
ary of two hundred or two hundred and fifty ru- 
pees a month. After longer experience and suc- 
cess in raising tea, his pay may advance to four 
hundred rupees or more; but part of this will 
depend on the output of tea from the garden, 
and on the prices realized at sales, on which 
managers are allowed commission. Meanwhile 
his expenses are considerable. Few men can 
keep their health in the tropics without certain 
luxuries and comforts unnecessary in England, 
and these in a tea district are sold at exorbitant 
prices. One or more ponies and their attendants 
have to be kept besides those allowed by the gar- 
den; upper house servants receive high wages 
for India; and to swell his expenses the planter 
has to take his part in the hospitalities and amuse- 
ments of the district. 

The day’s work beginning at sunrise, coolies 
are mustered and sent in gangs to their tasks, 
some to pluck the leaf or weed and prune the 
bushes, others to roll and dry the leaf in manu- 
facturing houses, or to sort and pack the pre- 
pared tea. Gangs will be busy elsewhere on the 
roads or drains in various parts of the estate, 
and their work must be superintended at inter- 
vals on horseback. A planter is in the saddle 
from sunrise till 10 or 11 o’clock a.m., returns 
from out-door work to look in at the tea-houses, 
has his breakfast, spends an hour or two after- 
ward in the stifling atmosphere of the drying- 
sheds, and then goes out again over the garden 
till the coolies are turned in at five, when a for- 
midable array of reports, disputes to settle, rec- 
ords of the day’s work to make up, and arrange- 
ments for to-morrow awaits him. At seven or 
eight o’clock he will dine, and the mosquitoes or 
sand-flies will soon drive him into his curtains 
afterward. : 

Society is, as may be supposed, of a mixed 
character. In most districts there is a govern- 
ment station, with two or three resident civilians, 
perhaps a native regiment with half a dozen 
English officers, a doctor, and possibly a clergy- 
man, some of whom may have their wives with 
them. A lady may now and then be met with 
on the gardens also. Distances are so great and 
roads so bad that men seldom meet in any num- 
bers or see much of any but their nearest neigh- 
bors, unless there is an annual gathering for 
pony-racing and athletic sports in the cool sea- 
son. Once or twice a week a few planters come 
together to play polo, natives joining in the game. 
A dinner party often finishes the evening’s 
amusement, or a moonlight ride home to quarters. 

Sportsmen are usually disappointed in tea dis- 
tricts. Planters have neither time nor means at 
hand to follow large game in the heavy jungles, 
and wild animals are being driven farther and 
farther into the forests every year as new gar- 
dens are opened out. A stray tiger sometimes 
affords a little excitement. After a few cows 
have been carried off or a belated cooly killed, 
things are thought serious enough to warrant the 
formation of a hunting party. The carcass of 
the last deceased cow is discovered in the jungle, 
and the sportsmen establish themselves at night 
on a machan or platform in the nearest trees to 
wait for the tiger to come and be shot, which he 
generally declines to do. Poison is more effect- 
ive in getting rid of troublesome animals; but 
there is a slight risk of some low-caste coolies— 
who will eat any thing—making a forbidden feast 
off the poisoned carcass, Last year a planter in 





Cachar was badly mauled by a tiger. It was an 
old and decrepit female, which had killed two or 
three natives on the garden, and paid nightly 
visits to the neighborhood of the lines and bun- 
galow. Three planters sat up for her in the ve- 
randa at night, and as one of them was dozing 
in his chair the tigress sprang in upon him, seiz- 
ing the arm he instinctively raised to protect his 
face, and tearing open his cheek with her claws. 
When the first surprise was over, one of his com- 
panions shot the animal in the veranda while she 
was still upon his friend, and finished her off 
with the bayonet. 

In the earlier days of tea-planting, frontier dis- 
tricts were liable to incursions of the Hill tribes. 
The Lushais were the chief offenders, and they 
visited the s more than once. Besides 
love of plunder, one of their national customs led 
to these expeditions. On the death of a chief 
they think it essential to his happiness in the 
other world that a number of newly obtained hu- 
man heads should grace his obsequies, and peace- 
ful coolies on tea gardens often seemed the most 
convenient neighbors to supply them. A war 
party would then come down from the hills and 
fall on the lines before daybreak, murdering ev- 
ery man, woman, and child they met. The bun- 
galow was usually assaulted also, with the same 
result if the inmates were taken by surprise or 
had no adequate means of resistance. There is 
a tablet in the Cachar church to the memory of 
a planter named Winchester, who was cut to 
pieces in one of these raids, and his daughter 
carried off, to be rescued by a British force after- 
ward sent against the tribe. A detachment of 
Lushais which attacked a bungalow about the 
same time was driven off with loss by two plant- 
ers and the wife of one of them. The lady load- 
ed the rifles throughout the skirmish, and was 
as cool and determined as any of the party. 


What are the prospects of young men who go 
out to tea? It is to be feared they are often 
represented in too attractive colors. A few have 
certainly in the course of time gained a compe- 
tence, or have become well off by lucky specula- 
tion. But these have been for the most part 
men who owned private capital, or who, after 
long experience and success in tea-making, have 
gained the confidence of firms or agents, so as to 
be able to borrow large sums for opening new 
gardens in which they have obtained shares. In- 
stances are few and far between of men growing 
rich with only their pay to depend upon, and 
these are fewer now than they used to be. No 
one should go out to tea-planting without the 
promise of employment from proprietors or 
agents at home or in India, and even then he 
should not expect to become wealthy unless he 
has money of his own to invest, or more than the 
usual luck of men abroad. Recommendations or 
introductions to Calcutta firms, on the strength 
of which so many leave home, are often of small 
value, from the number of applicants for em- 
ployment already on their books. At best a man 
has to face the certainty of a hard life, much 
drudgery in a trying climate, and many anxieties 
and changes of fortune, while he can only hope 
to become master of sufficient wealth to enable 
him some day to return home in average comfort 
after many years of exile and unsettled life. 





THE ROAD TO AFGHANISTAN. 


Caprain Burnasy in his Ride to Khiva, and 
Mr. MacGanan in his romance-like tale of advent- 
ures in the Russian camp on the Oxus, his trav- 
els over the icy or burning steppes, his pictures 
of Khiva and the Aral Sea, have pointed out the 
recent rapid advance of the Russian power south- 
ward until it reaches the debatable land of Af- 
ghanistan. The Russians have dissolved the mys- 
tery that hung over these savage lands of Middle 
Asia. General Kavurmanxn in 1873 led his army 
from the Sir-Daria to the Oxus, along the interior 
track of the caravans, through deserts that almost 
overwhelmed and drove him back, and amidst 
heat, cold, privations, that few soldiers could well 
endure. The Grand Duke Nicnoias, who went 
with the expedition, won his first sanguinary 
laurels in the Khivan war, and was among the 
first to enter the fallen capital. It was no new 
project of the Russians to subdue these barba- 
rous — Peter the Great, the source of so 
many of his country’s aspirations, attempted and 
failed to conquer Khiva. Several later expedi- 
tions had been driven back with loss, and some- 
times utter ruin. The Khivans had learned to 
look almost with a smile of pity upon the Rus- 
sian hopes. The deserts, the cold of winter, the 
waterless plains, the savage tribes, seemed to 
guard the banks of the Oxus. 

It was in the spring of 1873 that the advent- 
urous MacGanan set out in pursuit of General 
Kavurmann and his army, which he hoped to over- 
take on its march to Khiva. He was alone, ex- 
cept his servants—the only American in the sav- 
age wild. He was warned that his project was 
hopeless, that he must fall a prey to the Kirghiz 
or the Turcomans, the deserts, the Khivans. The 
Russian officers on the Aral Sea opposed his de- 
sign, and would have kept him almost a prisoner. 
He escaped from their camp; he had letters to 
the Grand Duke Nicnotas and General Kavr- 
mann; he relied on their favorable reception ; 
pressed on in the path of the advancing army. 
For a long time it escaped him. He could find 
no trace of the marching host. Water, provis- 
ions, failed. He was haggard and faint with 
hunger and toil. At last he came upon the traces 
of their miserable advance, and suffering not un- 
like his own. Dead camels, the ashes of camp 
fires, the sick, the stragglers, showed him that he 
was at least in the right path. He reached the 
Oxus. With a natural ardor he hailed the broad, 
placid stream. He had won his goal in spite of 
every obstacle. Soon the roar of a cannonade, 
the furious sounds of battle, the rush of wild 
Turcomans, warned him of his danger and his 





success. KAUFMANN was near, but it was the 
acme of the contest, the crisis of his fate. The 
Khivans were beaten easily ; Khiva surrendered - 
and the adventurous American, who presented 
himself, haggard, wasted with famine, ragged, un. 
shorn, to the Russian officers, was met bya gen 
erous welcome. They fed him out of their own 
small stores. They took him to Khiva, He saw 
the gardens and palaces of the Khan, and the 
abject submission of the whole country to Russia 
The Oxus had become almost a Russian river 
and the frontiers of the empire had been pressed 
onward to Afghanistan. 

The Oxus is a historical river. Over its broad 
waters ALEXANDER led his Macedonians: on its 
shores he had built cities; around it grew up the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria that subdued India 
and seemed about to civilize Asia. But barbarism 
had returned, and over the central lands on the 
shores of the Aral the Turcomans and the Kirghiz 
have for ages waged desultory war. The Oxus 
has even changed its bed. Cultivated lands have 
sunk into deserts. A fewoases remain. But the 
Russians can hope to make little use of the ter. 
ritory they have explored and won. Itis possible 
that the railroad and the telegraph may at some 
time span the awful deserts in which KavrMany’s 
army had nearly perished. The scanty wells may 
be purified, the savage people reclaimed. But as 
yet the Russian military stations in the north are 
separated from the Oxus by an almost impassable 
barrier, and it is scarcely likely that a Russian 
army could march upon India by the path fol- 
lowed by Kavrmann and MacGanan. . The Sea of 
Aral must form their chief means of communi- 
cation with Khiva. In that absurd—almost child- 
ish—antagonism which has grown up between 
Russia and England in the East, the chief interest 
attached to these desolate wilds is a military one. 
It may be hoped that this spirit of warfare will 
at some time give place to the lessons of peace, 
that both nations will yet use the blue waves of 
the Sea of Aral and the placid waters of the Oxus 
for a higher, more humane, aim ; set a more ra- 
tional example to the savages they subdue. Yet 
it is at least one useful result of the warlike im- 
pulse of Russia that the mystery of Central Asia 
is at last revealed. Five years ago no European 
had penetrated the remarkable scene. The west- 
ern border of the Sea of Aral was a land of doubt. 
To-day it is a Russian province. We can visit 
with the traveller the Kibitzas or the Kirghiz, 
and discover in the sands of the Red Desert a 
perpetual barrier to the advance of civilization. 

One of the first to take advantage of the Rus- 
sian victory, and explore anew the path of Mac- 
Ganay, was Captain Burnasy, an English officer. 
Without any proper authority, opposed by Rus- 
sian hostility, almost in the guise of a spy or an 
unwelcome guest, the traveller, in the depth of 
winter, forced his way out of the Russian lines, 
bore all the perils of an unexampled journey, 
made his way to Khiva, was stopped by Russian 
influence, and has given a striking account of the 
wild regions of Central Asia. Burnasy’s explo- 
rations are of great value to his countrymen in a 
military point of view. They throw a fresh light 
upon the arid scenery of the shores of the Aral. 
But his descriptions, animated and bold, his start- 
ling adventures, singular escapes, the danger he 
was in from his unauthorized presence in a terri- 
tory closed to his countrymen, his labors, vivacity, 
success, have made his narrative sometimes more 
interesting than a fairytale. It was at Khartoom, 
on the Nile, under the hot February sun, beside 
the broad blue stream, that Burnasy conceived the 
design of exploring alone the icy plains of Central 
Asia. The Russian authorities had issued an or- 
der that no foreigner should be allowed to visit 
their Asian territory. The English officer!asserts 
that the rigorous decree aroused his love of ad- 
venture. Under the sultry skies of Egypt he was 
seized with a new desire: he would penetrate the 
mystery of Central Asia in spite of all the Russias. 

What may have been Captain Burnasy’s real 
motive, how far he may have had official support, 
can not be discovered; it is only plain that he 
entered voluntarily upon one of the least attract- 
ive journeys that can be imagined. He had only 
the winter for his period of rest, travel; he must 
go to Russia in the most inclement season. He 
was assured that the frost was intolerable, the 
snows blinding, the rivers treacherous, the people 
hostile. But he was a traveller, an Englishman. 
On the last day of November, 1875, he left Lon- 
don on his mysterious ride. One can not follow 
him without an ever-increasing interest. The 
winter was one: of the severest known. He 
crossed Germany to Berlin, he rushed on in the 
fine railway train to St. Petersburg, the cold in- 
creasing to intolerable severity. At St. Peters- 
burg he found only scanty encouragement from 
the Russian officials. He was evidently placed 
under a careful inspection ; wherever he went his 
coming seems to have been looked for. He was 
allowed, however, to visit Central Asia, but he 
was ordered to return by the same route he had 
travelled over; he must not go to India, he must 
not visit Khiva or Candahar. From the moment 
he set out from Moscow, except for a few brief 
days of wandering on the steppes, the English 
officer was never lost sight of. He was expected 
at Orenburg, he was ordered away from Khiva. 

The fearful cold, the frosts, the horrors of win- 
ter, seem to rise in the inhospitable regions be- 
yond the Aral to something almost intolerable. 
Burnasy threw himself into the midst of them 
with singular audacity. His leave of absence 
was short; he must press on. He drove forward 
his native guides, camels, lean horses, amidst the 
snows, ice, blinding dangers, of the wintry Way. 
The cold was thirty or forty degrees below zero; 
the snow sometimes covered up the sleighs and 
travellers in its fatal folds. Once he was dug 
out by some friendly natives. Once his arms 
were frozen; they became blue and lifeless ; the 
pain was intense; he was assured by a Tartar 
that they would soon drop off; but a sharp rub- 
bing with vodki restored them, His camels, his 
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horses, his guides, were often restive, and only to 
be ruled by force. He nearly perished on his per- 
jlous way. But at last he escaped the scrutiny 
of the Russian police, saw with joy the broad 
face of the Oxus, entered Khiva, and was re- 
ceived with careful attention by the ruling Khan. 
Here he was suddenly interrupted by an order 
from his Russian guardians, who had once more 
found their lost charge. He was directed to pre- 
sent himself at the Russian fortress. He obeyed. 
He was sent back to Europe by the road along 
the Aral, and retraced his course over the deserts 
he had passed with such difficulty. But he had 
won his goal—he had seen Khiva. 

There is something painful, yet still something 
hopeful, in these accounts of Middle Asia. It is 
evident that all the native powers, all the Russian 
officers, look for war with India and the English. 
It is no dream of peace that haunts these savage 
bands, Afghanistan is to be the scene of furious 
hostilities. The native chiefs and people seem 
to be on the side of the Russians. They assert 
that the people of India are on their side too. 
But one might suppose that England and Russia 
could find some common ground of agreement, 
and the people of both countries forbid the folly 
of ceaseless wars. England, at least, may resolve 
to set the example of humanity. 

Eveene Lawrence. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


NOVEMBER. 
Sunday, 17.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 24.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 30.—St. Andrew. 


Tue Conference of believers in the premillen- 
nial advent of Christ assembled, as announced, 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity on Wednes- 
day, October 30. Its objects were set forth in 
a sermon delivered Sunday, October 27, by the 
Rev. 8. H. Tyna, Jun., as follows: (1) It will be 
a reminder that the doctrine of the premillen- 
nial advent of Christ is as old as the Christian 
Church. (2) It will show that only in connec- 
tion with the return of Christ does the doctrine 
of the incarnation receive its full meaning. 

The profound interest in the subject of the 
Conference was shown in the attendance of min- 
isters and laymen on the opening day. The 
morning audience filled the church; those of 
the afternoon and evening crowded it. The first 
paper was from the Rev. Dr. 8. H. Tyna, aud was 
read by his son. It was a carefully prepared 
argument, in a large de; exegetical, in favor 
of the premillennial advent of Christ. Three 

ropositions were laid down : (1) That the Scrip- 

ure is the only authority for the expectation of 
a return of Christ to the world; () that Scrip- 
ture is the only source of information respectin 
the matter and manner of His coming; (3) tha 
Scripture is to be construed in accordance with 
the ordinary laws of language. The essayist 
then pr ed-to argue that the coming—which, 
indeed, all Christians look for—is a premiilen- 
nial o"’ Addresses were also delivered by 

r. 8. H. Kettoae, Professor of Theology in 
the Presbyterian syn’ Alleghany, Pennsyl- 
vania; the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gorpon, of Boston; 
the Rev. Dr. C. K. Imprir, of Jersey City; and 
the Rev. Dr. W. P. Mackay, of Hull, England. 
Among the well-known persons present were 
the Rev. Dr. Ricnarp Newton, Hon, Fevix 
R. Browot, the Rev. J. Hyatr Smita, Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Goopwin, of Chicago, and the Rev. Dr. 
Rurvus W. Cuarge, of Albany. Whatever may 
be thought of the opinions of the promoters of 
this Conference, the fact that, at a time when the 
primary truths of theism are denied 7 80 many, 
they meet to declare their expectation of one 
of the greatest miracles conceivable, proves that 
faith in Christianity as a supernatural religion 
has not wholly died out. 


The overture of the Presbyterian Assembly on 
“ Representation,”’ which proposes one Commis- 
sioner to-the Assembly for every 2500 commani- 
cants, has a prospect of beingadopted. Twenty- 
nine Presbyteries have voted upon it, nineteen 
of them for and ten against. 


A majority of the itichtean the Protestant 








Episcopal Diocese of Michigan have requested 
the call of a special Convention for the purpose 
of electing a successor to Bishop M‘Coskry, de- 

d. It is expected that the Convention will 
meet at an early date. 





The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met on Friday, No- 
vember 1, to review the work done the past year, 
and to make apportionments for the year 1879. 
The treasurer’s report stated that the receipts 
were $551,365, and the disbursements $511,169. 
The present debt of the missionary treasury is 
$117, This missionary om! is both foreign 
and domestic. Its foreign missionaries and as- 
sistants number 451 ; its missionaries within the 
limits of the United States are 1380. Many of 
the latter, however, are partly supported by the 
people among whom they labor. 





The vacancy in the General Theological Sem- 
inary of the Protestant a ne Church occa- 
sioned by the election of Professor SEYMOUR as 
bishop of the diocese of eee has been 
filled by the choice of the Rev. Dr. Eugene A. 
HorrMan as his successor. Dr. HorrMan will 
be dean of the seminary. The Rev. Dr. Toomas 
Ricuey has-been elected Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History, which position was also once held 
by Bishop Seymour. 





“ Philo-Jesuit,” in a letter to the New York 

, defends the M‘Sweeny plan of connect- 

ing the public schools with the Roman Catholic 
Church, as described in this Intelligence last 
week. The letter is frank and good-tempered, 
but its logic can hardly be said to be convincing. 
**Philo-Jesuit’’ says, of the schools turned over 
to the Poughkeepsie Board of Education, ‘‘ They 
are as completely under the board as any public 
schools in the city. There is no-sham in this. 
Itis the’simple fact.’’ In-the very next sentence 
he says, “But. rio board in the country could 
be got together who, under the circumstances, 
would think it. right to employ teachers who 





would be offensive to Dr. M‘Sweeny.”’ That is 
to say, the Board has not an independent choice 
of teachers for these schools, but must in select- 
ing consult the wishes of an outside party. How 
can the schools, in such circumstances, be un- 
der the control of the board? This admission 
of “ Philo-Jesuit” shows that the M‘Sweeny 
scheme is disingenuous, and can not be carried 
out without making the public schools what the 
law forbids them to be. 





The International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations have designated the sec- 
ond week of November as a week of prayer for 
the young men of this country and the work of 
the Christian Associations. Topics for consid- 
eration, one for each day, have been announced. 





The State Missionary Convention of the Bap- 
tists of New York was opened at Binghamton 
October 23. The treasurer reported that $13,683 
had been expended during the year in aid of 
weak churches; there is now due to mission- 
aries the sum of $850. The number of Baptist 
Sunday-school scholars in the State is 98,847—a 
gain for the year of 1828. The number of com- 
municants in the State is 114,183—an increase for 
the year of 2133. 





The school election in New Haven having 
been carried in favor of the restoration of relig- 
ious services, the problem of providing a satis- 
factory form of worship has demanded consid- 
eration. Conferences have been held by Drs. 
Woorsey, Bacon, Harwoop, Joun E. Topp, and 
Fathers Murpuy and Fitzpatrick. The plan 
proposed is : ‘‘ Where less than thirty per cent. of 
the pupils are Roman Catholics, only one form of 
worship shall be used, viz., the Protestant. This 
includes alternate selections from the Old and 
the New Testament, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
singing ofa hymn. The Scripture selections in- 
clude some Psalms, the Sermon on the Mount, 
a few parables,” etc. If more than thirty per 
cent. of the children are Catholics, and their 
parents desire for them separate worship, the 
privilege of such worship shall be given in a 
room apart, and under the direction ofa teacher 
or scholar of their own faith. It remains to be 
seen how this compromise, if adopted, will work. 





The Convention of Methodist Local Preachers, 
which opened in Trenton, New Jersey, October 
26, closed on the evening of the 29th. The his- 
torical papers announced were read. Much of 
the last day was spent in discussing the best 
means of increasing the efficiency of local 
preavhers. Cambridge, New York, where Puit- 
iP Emsory, the first Methodist preacher in 
America, is buried, was selected as the place of 
the next Convention. 





By the old laws of Norway confirmation in the 
state Church was required under severe penal- 
ties. Great efforts have, however, been made 
of late years to secure their relaxation. It is 


by the State Superintendent of Education. This 
is a grand Christian work. But when shall we 
in our country outgrow the habit of founding 
schools of — by putting up great masses 
of buildings—mostly eye-sores? The true foun- 
dation of a university is an endowment, not a 
pile of brick and stone. - 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur recent burglary by which the Manhattan Sav- 
ings Institution in this city was robbed of nearly three 
millions of dollars in money and securities will cer- 
tainly impress upon all bank officers the necessity of 
sensible precautions against similar disasters. It ap- 
pears, in brief, that on Sunday morning, in the inter- 
val between the departure of the night-watchman and 
the stirring of any other occupants of the large six- 
story building in which the bank is located, six or 
eight masked burglars commenced the work of rob- 
bery. According to the story of the janitor, he and 
his wife were seized, handcuffed, and the keys of the 
bank demanded, a loaded pistol enforcing the request. 
Then the burglars demanded the combination of the 
vault, they evidently knowing that the janitor had this 
important secret in his possession. And having ob- 
tained this by threats of death, it was easy to rifle the 
safe of its contents. This was done in the stillness of 
Sunday morning, and nothing unusual was seen or 
heard by any officer, passer-by, or occupant of the 
building outside of the janitor’s family, until, between 
nine and ten o’clock, the handcuffed man rushed into 
a barber’s shop beneath the bank. It is a matter of 
universal surprise that the janitor of the Manhattan 
Savings Institution ehould have been intrusted with 
the combination opening its great vault. In most 
banks various precautions are taken to guard against 
the possibility of the secret of the combination be- 
coming known to burglars. In some the combination 
is held by several officers, each of whom holds only 
one number ; the doors of vaults are often connected 
with the Police Department by a burglar-alarm tele- 
graph; night-watchmen are not allowed to leave, in 
some cases, until the arrival of the officers of the bank 
in the morning; a combination lock which can not be 
opened until a certain hour is another precaution. 
The perpetrators of this recent burglary had doubtless 
most adroitly been planning their deed for a long time, 
and knew from observation that the janitor had the 
secret they wanted, and also knew at what hours the 
bank was least protected. . 





The violent storm and gale of October 23, which 
caused so many wrecks along the Atlantic coast, and 
such destruction of buildings on land, was duly an- 
nounced by the United States Signal Service Bureau. 
Bat there are but few precautions which can be taken, 
at the time, to protect buildings against a violent gale: 
tall steeples and insecure roofs must suffer. 





Foreign newspapers state that forty thousand Lom- 
bard peasants have been attacked by a singular mal- 
ady, which, beginning with the skin, impairs the di- 
gestion and nervous system, and finally becomes fatal. 
It is prodaced by the habitual consumption of flour 





now announced that the Storthing “‘ has p d 
a bill granting religious liberty to all but gov- 
ernment officials, ministers, and judges.”’ 





Cardinal Pavt CuLien, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, died October 24, having reached the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. He will be remembered as 
one of the most thorough-going of the promoters 
of the ultramontane revival of our century. He 
was born in the County Carlow, Ireland, April 
27, 1803, and was educated at the College of the 
Propaganda in Rome. After graduating he was 
Fa Professor of Hebrew. In the revolu- 
tion of 1848 he displayed great skill in the de- 
fense of the papal Rroperty, and succeeded in 
placing the Roman College and the Pro da 
under the protection of the American flag. In 
1850 he was made Archbishop of Armagh, and in 
1852 Archbishop of Dublin. 

As an ecclesiastical administrator in Ireland 
Cardinal CuLLen distinguished himself by his 
long and bitter opposition to the mixed or na- 
tional system of education, He made the sep- 
arate education of Catholics a cause to which he 
devoted all his energies. The foundation of the 
Catholic University of Dublin was laid by him. 
In the Vatican Council Cardinal CuLnen pro-. 
moted the ae of the decree declaring the 
Pope infallible. 


‘The 112th annive of the John Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was duly celebrated on 
Sunday, October 27. Great crowds. attended. 
A sermon, social meeting with addresses, and a 
service of song filled up the day. 


Bishop Rosecrans, brother of General Rosg- 
CRANS, and head of the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Columbus, Ohio, died suddenly in that cit 
October 23. ‘His death took place. the day fol- 
lowing the dedication of St. Joseph’s Cathedral ; 
the vicar-general of the diocese also died within 
a few days of the bishop. 


The fortunes of the Howard University, for 
freedmen, in Washington, are an illustration of 
the American unwillingness “‘to make haste 
slowly.’’ The we ~ was made by ite project- 
ore to organize a college, law, medical, and the- 
ological schools, a mmar school, a normal 
school, and a model school for children—all 
without a permanent endowment. Money was 
given, however; the Freedmen’s Bureau pur- 
chased lands and erected buildings; the Hon. 
Davip CiarK, of Hartford, bestowed $25,000 in 
cash, and as long as the “‘flush times’’ lasted 
sales of building lots supplied funds. In time 
the Bureau was abolished, the panic mide land 
unsalable, and before long the university was 
$100,000 in debt. The youth for whose benefit 
it is intended are very poor, and can only in very 
limited numbers attend. 

Still its friends, and notably the American 
Missionary Association, have held on their way 
hopefully, and with good result. According to 
the statements of President Patton, the debt is 
nearly extinguished ; there are five buildings paid 
for, which have cost $500,000; ample grounds, and 
thirty acres of disposable land. As many as 225 
students attended in all the schools last year. 
The Theological Department is supported by the 
American Missionary Association and the Pres- 
bytery of Washington; the teachers in it repre- 
sent four denominations and the students seven. 
The Medical School has among its professors the 
physicians of the United States Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital of Washington. A bill is before Con 
which provides for the free education of two 
colored students from each State, to be selected 











made from damaged maize, by overwork, and unwhole- 
some dwellings. 


The conductor who was charged with having cansed 
the recent accident at Wollaston, on the Old Colony 
Railroad, has been adjudged guilty of manslanghter. 
Other employés of the road were severely censured. 








Tomatoes are now shipped from this country to 
London wrapped in tissue-paper like oranges. They 
are picked when perfectly green. 


At a public entertainment given in the Academy of 
Music by the Delta Kappa Epsilon college fraternity, 
at the close of their thirty-second annual Convention, 
Professor Alexander Winchell, of Syracuse University, 
delivered an address on “‘ Modernized Education.” A 
large and appreciative audience responded to the senti- 
ments expressed by frequent bursts of hearty applause. 
A fundamental principle stated was this : ‘‘ That educa- 
tion is the most valuale which best qualifies a man to 
aid in the world’s progress.” The whole address is 
worthy of the most careful perusal, but we give only a 
brief extract for the benefit of those who have young 
boys to educate : 

“ How many devices have the schools to shut out 

from a boy’s mind! At the when every 
active power is ready to spring forth and seize the liv- 
ing truth, we to natiaty him with syntax and a list 
of names from Siberia. . hen a boy is aching to take 
a locomotive to pieces, we set him to dissecting a verb. 


Let him his curiosity; let him entertain him- 
self bth Shentoal reagents ; give him means to make 
a phe Ne pt oy him to — 
nails aj ; give him a microscope and a 

logical hammer. wih these things he will unite 
feed work with head-work in a most fruitful alliance, 





.and when he becomes a man he may be either a me- 


chanically expert scholar or a scholarly mechanic. As 

a scholar he will understand affairs, and possess the 

common-sense which will turn every situation to ac- 

count. Asamechanic he will understand his business, 

and make a ‘boss’ who may be trusted without mis- 
w 





The French crown jewels at the Paris Exhibition were 
distributed into eight cases. The first contained the 
seven Mazari: diamonds purchased by the celebrated 
cardinal; the second, a diadem in pearls and brilliants, 
of which a single pearl alone is valued at 500,000 francs ; 
the third, regal ornaments in turquoises and brilliants ; 
the fourth, ornaments in sapphires and brilliante; the 
fifth, pearl necklace, ear-rings, etc.; the sixth, orna- 
ments in brilliants and rubies; the seventh, diamond 
stars and other insignia received by Napoleon III. from 
different sovereigns (conspicuous among them all be- 
ing the order of the Elephant of Siam), a diamond 
sword handle executed for Charles X., and a watch 
studded with diamonds, originally designed for the 
Dey of Algiers; the eighth and last case contained 
several magnificent parures in brilliants, one of which 
can be transformed into a necklace. 


We clip from the New York Daily Graphic the fol- 
lowing appreciative notice: 

“The rapidity with which ‘Harper's Library of 
American Fiction’ has reached its present proportions 
sufficiently indicates J amy The character and 
tone of the worke issued under this title are in accord- 
ance with the increasing interest with which the read- 
ing public regard human thought, feeling, and activity. 
Works of fiction have now become a it social fac- 
tor, and exert an influence far greater than is generally 
recognized. The modern novel affords a more truth- 
ful and comprehensive exposition of human nature in 
its variety and complexity than the most profound 
philosophical treatise of a few generations ago. These 
remarks are justified by the perusal of the latest addi- 
tions made to this well-selected ‘ library,’ entitled Cous- 
in Polly’s Gold Mine, by Mrs. A. E. Porter, and Like unto 
Like, by Sherwood Bonner. Both of these works are 





deserving of attention by the reading public. They 
are well conceived in plot and excellent in narration, 
The characters are drawn with vigor and skill, and the 
moral tone pure, healthy, and invigorating, and the 
mechanical make-up and material are such as to ren- 
der them neat and attractive.” 





Twenty-one early poems of Longfellow's, most of 
which were rejected by the author from his published 
works, have appeared in a amal! volume in London, 
Seventeen of the poems were printed originally in the 
United States Literary Gazette, when the author was 
eighteen and nineteen years of age. 





At the Wollaston disaster, on the Olid Colony road, 
it appears that a passenger train from Boston was due 
at the place in a few minutes after the accident, and 
would have run into the wreck if not signaled. Fire- 
man Stickney, of one of the wrecked engines, thought 
of this, and notwithstanding one of his arms was 
broken, he managed to secure his lantern, ran up the 
track, and stopped the coming train. 





French journals state that M. Gambetta is about to 
be married to a widow with a fortune of $8,000,000, 

A passenger on a New England train was enthusi- 
astically discoursing upon the beauties and grandeure 
of Switzerland, a country he had recently visited, when 
a fellow-passenger asked : 

“Ie ita scenery so very much superior to that of our 
own Granite State, our American Switzerland ?” 

“TI can not say, never having visited the White 
Mountains,” was the reply. 





A new industry has been, or ratheris about to be, 
introduced into this country by a company organized 
in New Jersey. This is the weaving of linen towels, 
table-cloths, napkins, and similar goods, with exquisite 
colored borders, This kind of goods is now imported, 
chiefly from England. 


Harvard is likely to have one of the finest gymnasi- 
ums in the country, the gift of Mr. Augustus Hemen- 
way, a recent graduate. The walls of the building are 
now rapidly rising. The whole stracture, with its ap- 
pointments, will cost about $100,000, 





Those of onr readers who are accustomed to be sur- 
rounded by books, magazines, and newspapers, whose 
libraries are overflowing, and apon whose tables lie 
the last new novels and the freshest periodicals, can 
scarcely imagine what it is to be almost utterly de- 
prived of reading matter. Yet such is the condition 
of hundreds among ue, and others isolated from the 
world, who know how to read, and would gladly 
avail themselves of any means within their power 
of thus spending some of their time. The men rta- 
tioned at the life-saving stations along our coasts 
and in the signal-service stations on mountain peaks 
are very much isolated from companionship. Read- 


ing matter sent to them would be charity of the best * 


kind. The long dreary winter evenings, when some 
of them are off duty, would be wonderfully brighten- 
ed by a supply of entertaining books, magazines, and 
illustrated newspapers. Any thing of this kind which 
our readers can spare will surely be appreciated if sent 
to Captain Howgate, United States Signa! Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; or to Superintendent 8S. Q. Kimball, 
Lifesaving Service, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A roune lady calied at one of our music stores the 
other day and asked for something new in piano mu- 
sic. The clerk asked her if it made any difference how 
many sharps there were in the 7 “Oh, no,” she 
replied, “not in the least, for if there are more than 
two I always scratch them out with my penknife.” 





A facetious brakeman on the Central Pacific Railroad 
cried out, as the tri:in was about entering a tunnel, 
“This is one mile long, and the train will be four min- 
utes Reesing throngh it.” The train dashed through 
into daylight again in four seconds, and the scene 
the car was a study for a painter. 





A physician, finding a lady reading Twelfth Night, 
said, ‘When Shakspeare wrote about Patience on a 
monument, did he mean doctors’ patients?” “No,” 
she answered ; “‘ you don’t find them on monuments, 
but under them.” : 





He jumped on board the railroad train, 
And cried, “‘ Farewell, Lucinda Jane, 

My precious, sweet Lucinda !” 
Alas! how soon he changed his cry, 
And, while the tear stood in his eye, 

He said, “‘ Confound loose cinder !” 





Visrror (from the country, at the door of an u 
residence, to a German next door). “Jane not at home, 
did you say ?” 

Greman. “ Nein, Chane’s nod at home.” 

Visitor. “* Where is she ?” 

Greman. “ She's gone der cemetery down.” 

Visrror. “* When will she come back ?” 

German. “Oh, she von’t come back already any 
more ; she’s gone to stay ; she’s det.” 

qumnenneneaippemes 





He was getting a certificate from the clerk, and in 
reply to the usual question, “First or second mar- 
riage 2?” he said: “ It's my second marriage, I’m sorry 
to ~~ ; but my first wife requested me to marry again, 
and I'm going to do it.” 





“The worat dose of ‘ hop bitters’ I ever had,” aaid a 
young man, “ was the other night when I took a gir! 
to a hop, and some other fellow danced with her every 
set.” 





“*T move the previous question,” said a delegate to a 
Montana convention. 

Tur Coarmman. “If the chair recollects right, the 
question was on adjourning for drinks. Those in fa- 
vor, say yes; contrary-minded, no.” 

The chair was about to announce the unanimous re- 
sult, when he noticed the room was empty. 

“Do you mean to say pected, madam,” paid a 
lawyer to a witness, “ that the person referred to never 
left his native village after the day of his marriage ?” 
“IT do.” “How do you know he never did?” “ Be- 
cause I saw him buried in the village grave-yard the 
same afternoon.” 








An English lady of high rank and exquisite taste, 
paving read an advertisement of a London silversmith, 
in which it was stated that by the electroplating process 
waiters and other articles might be plated so that by 
no possible teat could they be distinguished from rea! 
silver, sent her three footmen and page to be clectro- 
plated by the advertiser. 





A Wrrwrss vreon a Liqvor Trrar.—“ How do you 
know it was brandy ?” asked the lawyer. ‘“ Well,” re- 
= the ready witness, “I smelled of it first, and then 

welcomed about a giass of it.” The unexpected verb 
wholly upset the gravity of the Court, jary, and mis- 
cellaneous people ; and they were not at all assisted in 
recovering their equanimity by his further testimony 
that the man who honght the brandy drank of it him- 
self * till he was quite salubrious.” 
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Jwing to the failure to receive copy from London, 
wl aune cuiiaeh to go to press last week without the 
nsual installment of * Vixen.” The publishers believe 
that the readers of the Weekly will not again be sub- 
jected to a like disappointment.) 


VIXEN. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON: 


Avruor or “Drap Men's Srors,” “ Hostacrs To 
Fortung,” “An Oren VERDICT,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER VII. 
VIXEN’S FIRST SORROW. 


Taz morning of the Briarwood Meet dawned 
fairly. Roderick watched the first lifting of the 
darkness from his bedroom window, and rejoiced 
in the promise of-a fine day. The heavens, which 
had been so unpropitious upon: his birthday, 
seemed to promise better things to-day. He did 
not desire the traditional hunting morning—a 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky. He cared very 
little about the scent lying well, or the actual re- 
sult of the day’s sport. He wanted rather to see 
the kind familiar faces round him, the autumn 
sunshine lighting up all the glow and color of the 
picture, the red coats, the rich bay and brown of 
the horses, the verdant background of lawn and 
shrubberies. Two huge marquees had been erect- 
ed for the commonalty—one for the school-chil- 
dren, the other for the villagers. There were 
long tables in the billiard-room for the farming 
class, end for the quality there was’ the horse- 
shoe table in the dining-room, as at Roderick’s 
birthday dinner. But on this occasion the table 
was decorated only with hardy ferns and flowers. 
The orchids were not allowed to appear. 

Roderick noticed the omission. 

“Why, where are the thing-um-tites, mother ?” 
he asked, with some surprise; “the pitcher-plants 
and tropical what’s-its-names ?” 

“I did not think there was any occasion to 
have them brought out of the houses, Roderick,” 
Lady Jane answered, quietly; “there is always a 
risk of their being killed, or some of your sport- 
ing friends might be picking my prize blossoms 
to put in their button-holes. Men who give their 
minds to horses would hardly appreciate orchids.” 

“All right, mother. As long as there is plen- 
ty to eat, I don’t suppose it much matters,” an- 
swered Rorie. 

He had certainly no cause for complaint upon 
this score. Briarwood had been amply provis- 
ioned for an unlimited hospitality. The red 
coats and green coats and blue coats and brown 
coats came in and out, slashed away at boar’s 
head and truffled turkey, sent Champagne corks 
flying, and added more dead men to the formida- 
ble corps of tall hock bottles, dressed in uniform 
brown, which the astonished butler ranged rank 
and file in a lobby outside the dining-room. He 
had never seen this kind of thing at Briarwood 
since he had kept the keys of the cellars, and 
he looked upon this promiscuous hospitality with 
a disapproving eye. 

he duke supported his nephew admirably, 
and was hail-fellow-well-met with every body. 
He had always been popular at Ashbourne. It 
was his own place, his particular selection, bought 
with his own money, improved under his own 
eye, and he liked it better than any of his heredi- 
tary seats. 

“If I had only had a son like you, Rorie,” he 
said, as he stood beside the young man on the 
gravel sweep before the hall door, welcoming the 
new-comers, “I should have been a happy man. 
Well, I suppose I must be satisfied with a grand- 
son, but it’s a hard thing that the title and es- 
tates are to go to that scamp of a cousin of 
mine.” 

Roderick, on this particular morning, was a 
nephew whom any uncle might be proud to own. 
His red coat and buckskins became him; so did 
his position as host and master at Briarwood. 
His tall, erect figure showed to advantage amidst 
the crowd. His smile lit up the dark sunburned 
face like sunshine. He had a kind word, a 
friendly hand-clasp, for every body—even for 
ratfers and goodies who had hobbled from their 
village shanties to see the sport, and to get their 
share of c.ld sirloin and old October. He took 
the feeble old creatures into the tent, and saw 
that they got a place at the board. 

Squire Tempest and his daughter were among 
the later arrivals. The meet was to be at one, 
and they only rode into the grounds at half past 
twelve, when every one else had breakfasted. 
Mrs. Tempest had not come. The entertainment 
was much too early for a lady who never left her 
rooms till after noon. 

Vixen looked lovely in her smart little habit. 
It was not the Lincoln-green with the brass but- 
tons which Lady Mabel had laughed at a year 
ago. To-day Miss Tempest wore a dark brown 
habit, moulded to the full erect figure, with a 
narrow rim of white at the throat, a little felt 
hat of the-same dark brown, with a brown feath- 
er, long white gauntlets, and a whip with an ivo- 
ry handle. 

The golden bay’s shining coat matched Violet's 


shining hair. It was the prettiest picture in the 
world, the little rider in dark brown on the bright 
bay horse, the daintily quilted saddle, the gaunt- 
leted hands playing so lightly with the horse’s 


velvet mouth—horse and rider devotedly attach- 
ed to each other. 
“ How do you like him ?” asked Vixen, directly 


she and Rorie had shaken hands. “Isn't he ab- 
solutely lovely * 

“Absolutely lovely,” said Rorie, patting the 
horse’s shoulder and looking at the rider. 

“Papa gave him to me on my last birthday. 
I was to have ridden Titmouse another year; but 
I got the brush one day after a hard run, when 
almost every body else was left behind, and papa 
said I should have a horse. Poor Titmouse is 


put into a basket-chaise. 
“ Awfully humiliating.” 


Isn’t it sad for him?” 





Lady Mabel was close by on her chestnut thor- 
ough-bred, severely costumed in darkest blue and 
chimney-pot hat. 

“JT don’t think you’ve ever met my cousin,” 
said Rorie. “ Mabel, this is Miss Tempest, whom 
you've heard me talk about. Miss Tempest, Lady 
Mabel Ashbourne.” 

Violet Tempest gave a startled look and blush- 
ed crimson. Then the two girls bowed and 
smiled: a constrained smile on Vixen’s part, a 
prim and chilly smile from Lady Mabel. 

“T want you two to be awful good friends,” 
said Rorie; “and when you come out, Vixen, 
Lady Mabel will take you under her wing. She 
knows every body, and the right thing to be done 
on every occasion.” 

Vixen turned from red to pale, and said noth- 
ing. Lady Mabel looked at the distant blue 
line of the Wight, and murmured that she would 
be happy to be of use to Miss Tempest if ever 
they met in London. Rorie felt somehow that it 
was not encouraging. Vixen stole a glance at 
her rival. Yes, she was very pretty—a delicate 
patrician beauty that Vixen had never seen be- 
fore. No wonder Rorie was in love with her. 
Where else could he have seen any thing so ex- 
quisite? It was the snost natural thing in the 
world that these cousins should be fond of each 
other and engaged to be married. Vixen won- 
dered that the thing had never occurred to her 
as inevitable—that it should have come upon her 
as a blow at the last. 

“TI think Rorie ought to have told me,” she 
said to herself. “He is like my brother, and a 
brother would not hide his love affairs from his 
sister. It was rather mean of Rorie.” 

The business of the day began presently. Nei- 
ther Vixen nor the squire dismounted. They had 
breakfasted at home; and Vixen, who did not 
care much for Lady Jane Vawdrey, was glad to 
escape with no further communication than a 
emile and a bow. At a quarter past one they 
were all riding away toward the forest, and pres- 
ently the serious business began. 

Vixen and her father were riding side by side. 

“ How pale you look, papa! Is your head bad 


again to-day ?” 

“Yes, my dear. I’m afraid I’ve started a 
chronic headache. But the fresh air will blow it 
away presently, I dare say. You're not looking 
overwell yourself, Vixen. What have you done 
with your roses ?” 

“J—I don’t care much about hunting to-day, 
papa,” said Violet, sudden tears rushing into her 
eyes. ‘Shall we go home together? You're not 
well, and I’m not enjoying myself. Nobody wants 
us either, so why should we stay?” 

Rorie was a little way behind them, taking care 
of Lady Mabel, whose slim-legged chestnut went 
through as many manoeuvres as if he had been 
doing the manége business in a circus, and got 
over the ground very slowly. 

“Nonsense, child! Go back! I should think 
not! We shall find down in Dingley Bottom, I 
dare say, and get a capital run across the hills 
to Beaulieu.” 

They found just as the squire had anticipated, 
and after that there was a hard run for the next 
hour and a quarter. Roderick was at the heel of 
the hunt all the time, opening gates and keeping 
his cousin out of and dangers of all kinds. 
They killed at last on a wild bit of common near 
Beaulieu, and there were only a few in at the 
death, amongst them Vixen on her fast young bay, 
flushed with excitement and triumph by this time, 
and forgetting all her troubles in the delight of 
winning one of the pads. Mrs. Millington, the 
famous huntress from the shires, was there to 
claim the brush. 


“ How tired you look, papa!” said Vixen, as 
they rode quietly homeward. 

“A little done up, my dear, but a good dinner 
will set me all right again. It was a capital run, 
and your horse behaved beautifully. I don’t think 
I made a bad choice for you. Rorie and his cous- 
in were miles behind, I dare say. Pretty girl, 
and sits her horse like a picture, but she can’t 
ride. ; We shall meet them going home, per- 
haps.” 

A mile or two farther on they met Roderick 
alone. His cousin had gone home with her fa- 
ther. 

“Tt was rather a bore losing the run,” he said, 
as he turned his horse’s head and rode by Vixen; 
“but I was obliged to take care of my cousin.” 

One of the squire’s tenants, a seventeen-stone 
farmer, on a stout gray cob, overtook them pres- 
ently, and Mr. Tempest rode on by his side, talk- 
ing agricultural talk about overfed beasts and 
cattle shows—the last popular form of cruelty to 
animals. 

Roderick and Violet were alone, riding slowly 
side by side in the darkening gray, between woods 
where solitary robins carolled sweetly, or the rare 
gurgle of the thrush sounded now and then from 
thickets of beech and holly. 

A faint color came back to Vixen’s cheek. She 
was very angry with her playfellow for his want 
of confidence, for his unfriendly reserve. Yet 
this was the one happy hour of her day. There 
had been a flavor of desolateness and abandon- 
ment in all the rest. 

“T hope you enjoyed the run ?” said Rorie. 

“T don’t think you can care much whether we 
did or didn’t,” retorted Vixen, shrouding her per- 
sonality in a vague plural. “If you had cared you 
would have been with us. Sultan”—meaning the 
tall chestnut—“ must have felt cruelly humiliated 
by bemg kept so far behind.” 

“Tf a man could be in two places at once, half 
of me—the better half of me—would have been 
with you, Vixen; but I was bound to take care 
of my cousin. I had insisted upon her coming.” 

“ Of course,” answered Vixen, with a little-toss 
of her head ; “it would have been quite wrong if 
she had been absent.” 

They rode on in silence for a little while after 
this. Vixen was longing 'to say, “ Rorie, you have 





treated me very badly. You ought to have told 
me you were going to be married.” But some- 
thing restrained her. She patted her horse’s neck, 
listened to the lonely robins, and said not a word. 
The squire and his tenant were a hundred yards 
ahead, talking loudly. 

Presently they came to a point at which their 
roads parted, but Rorie still rode on by Vixen. 

“Tsn’t that your nearest way?” asked Vixen, 
pointing down the cross-road with the ivory han- 
dle of her whip. 

“Tam not going the nearest way. Iam going 
to the Abbey House with you.” 

“T wouldn’t be so rude as to say don’t, but I 
think poor Sultan must be tired.” 

“ Sultan shall have an off day to-morrow.” 

They went into an oak plantation, where a 
broad opening led from one side of an inclosure 
to the other. The wood had a mysterious look 
in the late afternoon, when the shadows were 
thickening under the tall thin trees. There was 
an all-pervading ghostly grayness as in a shadowy 
under-world. They rode silently 3ver the thick 
wet carpet of fallen leaves, the horses starting a 
little now and then at the aspect of a newly barked 
trunk lying white across the track. They were 
silent, having, in sooth, very little to say to each 
other just at this time. Vixen was nursing her 
wrathful feelings; Rorie felt that his future was 
confused and obscure, He ought todo something 
with his life, perhaps, as his mother had so warm- 
ly urged. But his sou! was stirred by no ambi- 
tious promptings. — 

They were within two hundred yards of the 
gate at the end of the inclosure, when Vixen 
gave a sudden cry. 

“Did papa’s horse slip?” she asked. “ Look 
how he sways in his saddle?” 

Another instant, and the squire reeled forward, 
and fell head-foremost across his horse’s shoulder. 
The fall was so sudden and so heavy that the 
horse fell with him, and then scrambled up on 


to his feet again ited, — himself round; 
and rushed past ick and Vixen along the 
splashing track. 


Vixen was off her horse in a moment, and had 
flown to her father’s side. He lay like a log, face 
downward upon the soddened leaves just inside 
the gate. The farmer had dismounted and. was 
stooping over him, bridle in hand, with a fright- 
ened face. 


“Oh, what is it?” cried Violet, frantically. 
“Did the horse throw him ?-—Bullfinch, his favor- 
ite horse. Ishe much hurt? Oh, help me to lift 
him up—help me—help me!” 

Rorie was by her side by this time, kneeling 
down with her beside the prostrate squire, trying 


to raise the heavy figure which lay like lead across . 


his arm. 

me It wasn’t the horse, miss,” said the farmer. 
“Tm afraid it’s a seizure.” 

“ A fit!” cried Vixen. “Oh, papa! papa!—dar- 
;. ;. » 


She was sobbing, clinging to him, trembling 
like a leaf, and turning a white, stricken face up 
toward Roderick. 

“Do something to help him—for God’s sake, 
do something,” she cried. “You won’t let him 
lie there and die for want of help? Some bran- 
dy—something!” she gasped, stretching out her 
trembling hand. 

The farmer had anticipated her thought. He 
had taken his flask from the saddle pocket, and 
was kneeling down by the squire. Roderick had 
lifted the heavy head, and turned the ghastly face 
to the waning light. He tried to force a little 
brandy between the livid lips, but vainly. 

“ For God’s sake, get her away !” he whispered 
to John Wimble, thefarmer. “It’s all over with 
him.” 

“Come away with me, my dear Miss Tempest,” 
said Wimble, trying to raise Violet from her 
knees beside the squire. She was gazing into 
that awful face distractedly, half di its sol- 
emn meaning, yet watching for the kind eyes to 
open and look at her.again. “Come away with 
me, and we will get a doctor. Mr. Vawdrey will 
take care of your father.” 

“You go for the doctor,” she answered, firmly. 
“Tl stay with papa. Take my horse; he’s fast- 
er than yours. Qh, he’ll carry you well 
You don’t know how strong he is. Go, qu 
—quick—Dr. Martin, at Lyndhurst—it’s a long 
way, but you must get him. Papa will recover, 
and be able to ride home, aeons can 

back to us, but go! go!’ 
ot You go for the Reetiniaiee your horse will 
carry you fast enough. He’d never carry such a 
heavy weight as me, and my cob is dead beat. 
You go, and Mr. Vawdrey will go with you. I'll 
take care of the squire.” 

Violet looked from one to the other helplessly. 

“T’d rather stay with papa,” she said. “You 
go, Rorie—yes—go! go! I'll stay with papa.” 

She crouched down beside the prostrate figure 
on the damp, marshy ground, took the heavy 
head on her lap, and looked up at the two men 
with a pale, set face which indicated a resolve 
that neither of them was strong enough to over- 
rule. They tried their utmost to persuade her, 
but in vain. She was fixed as a new Niobe—a 
stony image of young despair. So Roderick 
mounted his horse and rode off to Lyndhurst, 
and honest Jack Wimble tied the other two 
horses to the gate, and took his stand beside 
them a few paces from those two motionless fig- 
ures on the ground, patiently waiting for the issue 
of this bitter hour. 

It was one of the longest, weariest, saddest 
hours that ever youth and hope lived through. 
There was an awful heart-sickening fear in Vio- 
let’s mind, but she gave it no definite shape. She 
would not say to herself, My father isdead. The 
position in which he was lying hampered her arms 
so that she could not reach out-her hand to lay it 
upon his heart. She bent her face down to his 
lips. 
Oh God! not a flutter stirred upon her soft 
cheek as she laid it against the open mouth, The 








lower jaw had fallen in an awful-looking way ; 
but Violet had seen her father look like that 
sometimes as he slept, with open mouth, before 
the hall fire. It might be only a long swoon, a 
suspension of consciousness. Dr. Martin would 
come presently—oh, how long, how long, the time 
seemed !—and make all things right. 

The crescent moon shone silver pale above that 
gray wood. The barked trunks gleamed white 
and phantom-like in the gathering dark. Owls 

to hoot in the distance, f were awaking 

near at hand, belated rabbits flitted ghost-like 

across the track. All nature seemed of one gray 

aw hue—silvery where the moonbeams 
ell. 

The October air was chill and penetrating. 
There was a dull aching in Violet’s limbs from 
the weight of her burden, but she was hardly con. 
scious of physical pain. It seemed to her that 
she had been sitting there for hours waiting for 
the doctor’s help. She thought the night must 
have nearly worn itself out. 

“Dr. Martin could not have been at home,” 
she said, speaking for the first time since Roder- 
ick rode away ; “ Mr. Vawdrey would fetch some 
one else surely.” 

“My dear young lady, he hasn’t had time to 
ride to Lyndhurst yet.” 

“Not yet?” cried Vixen, despairingly—“ not 
yet? And it has been so long. Papa is getting 
so cold. The chill will be so bad for him.” 

“ Worse for you, miss. Ido wish you'd let me 
take you home.” 

“And leave papa here—alone—unconscious ! 
How can you be 30 cruel as to think of such a 
thing ?” 

“Dear Miss Tempest, we’re not doing him any 
good, and you may be getting a chill that will be 
nigh your death. If you would only go home to 
your mamma, now—it’s hard upon her not to 
know—she’ll be fretting about you, I dare say.” 

“ Don’t waste your breath talking to me,” cried 
Vixen, indignantly ; “I shall not leave this spot 
till papa goes with me.” 

They waited for another quarter of an hour in 
dismal silence. The horses gnawed the lower 
branches of the trees, and gave occasional evi- 
dence of their impatience. Bullfinch had gone 
home to his stable, no doubt. They were only 
about a mile and a half from the Abbey House. 

Hark! what was that? The splish-splash of 
horses’ hoofs on the soft turf. Another minute, 
and Rorie rode up to the gate with a.stranger. 

“T was lucky enough to meet this gentleman,” 
he said—“ a doctor from Southampton, who was 
at the hunt to-day. Violet dear, will you let me 
take you home now, and leave the doctor and 
Mr. Wimble with your father ?” 

“No,” answered Vixen, decisively. 

The strange doctor knelt down and looked at 
his patient. He was a middle-aged man, grave- 
looking, with iron-gray hair—a man who impress- 
ed Vixen with a sense of power and authority. 
She looked at him silently, with a despairing, ap- 
pealing look that thrilled him, used as he was to 
such looks. He made his examination quietly, 
saying not a word, and keeping his face hidden. 
Then he turned to the two men who were stand- 
ing close by, a him anxiously. “You 
must some kind of litter to him home,” 
he aiccondh — 

And then with gentle firmness, with strong ir- 
resistible hands, he ted the living from the 
dead, lifted Violet from the ground, and led her 
to her horse. 

“You must let Mr. Vawdrey take you home, 
my dear young lady,” he said. “You can do 
nothing here.” 

“But you—you can do something,” sobbed 
Violet ; “you will bring him back to life— 

u—” 


“T will do all that can be done,” answered the 
doctor, gently. 

His tone told her more than his words. She 
gave one wild shriek, and threw herself down 
beside her dead father. A cloud came over the 
distracted brain, and she lay there senseless. 
The doctor and Rorie lifted her up and carried 
her to the gate, where her horse was waiting. 
The doctor forced a little brandy through the 
locked lips, and between them Rorie and he 
placed her in the saddle. She had just con- 
sciousness enough by this time to hold the reins 
mechanically and to sit upright on her horse; 
and thus led by Roderick she rode slowly back 
to the home that was never any more to be the 
same home that she had a eo 

the joyous sixteen years of her life. 
ou to be different to her henceforward. 
The joy of life was broken short off, like a flower 
snapped from its stem. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
A HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


THERE was sorrow at the Abbey House deeper 
and wilder than had entered within those doors 
for many a year. To Mrs. Tempest the shock 
of her husband’s death was overwhelming. Her 
easy, luxurious, monotonous life had been very 
sweet to her, but her husband had been the dear- 
est part of life. She had taken little trouble to 
express her love for him, quite willing that he 
should take it for granted. She had been self- 
indulgent and vain, seeking her own ease, spend- 
ing money and care on her own adornment; but 
she had not forgotten to make the squire’s life 
pleasant to him also. Newly wedded lovers in 
the fair honey-moon stage of existence could not 
have been fonder of each other than the middle- 
aged squire and his somewhat faded wife. His 
loving eyes had never seen time’s changes in Pa- 
mela Tempest’s pretty face, the lessening bright- 
ness of the eyes, the duller tints of the complex- 
ion, the loss of youth’s glow and glory. To him 
she had always appeared the most beautiful wom- 
an in the world. 

And now the fondly indulged wife could do 
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nothing but lie on her sofa and shed a rain of 
incessant tears, and drink strong tea, which had 
lost its power to comfort or exhilarate. She 
would see no one. She could not even be roused 
to interest herself in her mourning, though, with 
a handsome widow, Pauline thought that ought 
to be all-important. 

“There are so many styles of widows’ caps 
now, ma’am. You really ought to see them, and 
choose for yourself,” urged Pauline—an honest 
young Englishwoman, who had begun life as 
Polly, but whom Mrs. Tempest had elevated into 
Pauline. 

“What does it matter, Pauline? Take any 
thing you like. He will not be there to see.” 

Here the ready tears flowed afresh. That was 
the bitterest of all. That she should look nice 
in her mourning, and Edward not be there to 
praise her! In her feebleness she could not im- 
agine life without him. She would hear his step 
at her door surely, his manly voice in the corri- 
dor. She would awake from this awful dream, 
in which he was not, and find him, and fall into 
his arms, and sob out her grief upon his breast, 
and tell him all she had suffered. 

That was the dominant feeling in this weak 
soul. He could not be gone. 

Yet the truth came back upon her in hideous 
distinctness every now and then—came back sud- 
denly and awfully, like the swift revelation of a 
desolate, plague-stricken scene under a lightning 
flash. He was gone. He was lying in his coffin 
in the dear old Tudor hall where they had sat so 
cozily. Those dismal reiterated strokes of the 
funeral bell meant that his burial was at hand. 
They were moving the coffin already, perhaps. 
His place knew him no more. 

She tottered to the darkened window, lifted the 
edge of the blind, and looked out. The funeral 
train was moving slowly along the carriage sweep, 
through the winding shrubberied road. How long 
and black and solemnly splendid the procession 
looked! Every body had loved and respected him. 
It was a grand funeral. The thought of this gen- 
eral homage gave a faint thrill of comfort to the 
widow’s heart. 

“My noble husband,” she ejaculated, “who 
could help loving you ?” 

It seemed to her only a little while ago that 
she had driven up to the Tudor porch for the first 
time after her happy honey-moon, when she was 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, and life was 
like a school-girl’s happy dream. 

“ How short life is !” she sobbed ; “‘ how cruelly 
short for those who are happy!” 

With Violet grief was no less passionate; but 
it did not find its sole vent in tears. The stron- 
ger soul was in rebellion against Providence. She 
kept aloof from her mother in this time of eor- 
row. What could they say to each other? They 
could only cry together. Violet shut herself in 
her room and refused to see any one except pa- 
tient Miss M‘Croke, who was always bringing her 
cups of tea or basins of arrowroot, trying to coax 
her to take some kind of nourishment, dabbing 
her hot forehead with eau-de-Cologne ; doing all 
those fussy little kindnesses which are so acutely 
aggravating in a t sorrow. 

ar Let ss arte ground, alone, and think of 
him and wail for him.” 

That is what Violet Tempest would have said 
if she could have expressed her desire clearly. 

Roderick Vawdrey went back to the Abbey 
House after the funeral, and contrived to see Miss 
M‘Croke, who was full of sympathy for every body. 

“Do let me see Violet, that’s a dear creature,” 
he said. “I can’t tell you how unhappy I am 
about her. I can’t get her face out of my thoughts, 
as ! saw it that dreadful night when I led her 
horse home—the wild, sad eyes, the white lips.” 

“She is not fit to see any one,” said Miss 
M‘Croke ; “ but perhaps it might rouse her a little 
to see you.” 

Miss M‘Croke had an idea that all mourners 
ought to be roused ; that much indulgence in grief 
for the dead was reprehensible. 

“Yes,” answered Rorie, eagerly; “she would 
see me,I know. Weare like brother and sister.” 

“Come into the school-room,” said the govern- 
ess, “and I’ll see what I can do.” 

The school-room was Vixen’s own particular 
den, and was not a bit like the popular idea of a 
school-room. 

It was a pretty little room, with a high wooden 
dado painted pale green, and a high-art paper of 
amazing ugliness, with brown and red storks on a 
dull green ground. The high-art paper was en- 
livened with horsy caricatures by Leech, and a 
menagerie of pottery animals on various brackets. 

A pot or a pan had been stuck into every corner 
that would hold one. There were desks and boxes 
and wicker-work baskets of every shape and kind, 
a dwarf-oak book-case on either side of the fire- 
place, with the books all at sixes and sevens, lean- 
ing against each other as if they were intoxicated. 
The broad mantel-piece presented a confusion of 
photographs, cups and saucers, violet jars, and 
Dresden shepherdesses. Over the quaint old Vene- 
tian glass dangled Vixen’s first trophy, the fox’s 
brush, tied with a scarlet ribbon. There were no 
birds, or squirrels, or dormice, for Vixen was too 
fond of the animal creation to shut her favorites 
up in cages; but there was a black bear-skin 
spread in a corner for Argus to lie upon. In the 
wide low windows there were two banks of bright 
autumn flowers, pompons and dwarf roses, mi- 
gnonette and veronica. 

Miss M‘Croke drew up the blind and stirred 
the fire. 

“Tl go and ask her to come,” she said. 

“Do, like a dear,” said Rorie. 

He paced the room while she was gone, full of 
sadness. He had been very fond of the squire, 
and that awfully sudden death, an apoplectic seiz- 
ure, instantaneous as a thunder-bolt, had impress- 
ed him very painfully. It was his first experience 
of the kind, and it was infinitely terrible to him. 
It seemed to him a long time before Vixen ap- 
peared, and then the door opened and a slim black 





figure came in, a white fixed face looked at him 
piteously with tearless eyes made big by a great 
grief, She came leaning on Miss M‘Croke, as if 
she could hardly walk unaided. The face was 
stranger to him than an altogether unknown face. 
It was Violet Tempest with all the vivid, joyous 
life gone out of her, like a lamp that is extin- 
guished. 

He took her cold trembling hands and drew 
her gently to a chair, and sat down beside her. 

“T wanted so much to see you, dear,” he said, 
“to tell you how sorry we all are for you—my 
mother, my aunt and cousin”—Violet gave a 
faint shiver—“ all of us. The duke liked your 
- father so much. It was quite a shock to 

im.” 

“ You are very good,” Violet said, mechanically. 

She sat by him, pale and still as marble, look- 
ing at the ground. His voice and presence im- 
pressed her but faintly, like something a long 
way off. She was thinking of her dead father. 
She saw nothing but that one awful figure. They 
had laid him in his grave by this time. The cold 
cruel earth had fallen upon him and hidden him 
forever from the light; he was shut away forever 
from the fair, glad world; he who had been so 
bright and cheerful, whose presence had carried 
gladness every where. 

“Ts the funeral quite over?” she asked, pres- 
ently, without lifting her heavy eyelids. 

“Yes, dear. It was a noble funeral. Every 
body was there—rich and poor. Every body 
loved him.” 

“The poor most of all,” she said. “I know 
how good he was to them.” 

Somebody knocked at the door and asked 
something of Miss M‘Croke, which obliged the 
governess to leave her pupil. Roderick was glad 
at her departure. That substantial figure in its 
new black dress had been a hinderance to free- 
dom of conversation. 

Miss M‘Croke’s absence did not loosen Violet’s 
tongue. She sat looking at the ground, and was 
dumb. That silent grief was very awful to Rod- 
erick. 

“Violet, why don’t you talk to me about your 
sorrow ?” he said. “Surely you can trust me— 
your friend—your brother !” 

That last word stung her into speech. The 
dark eyes shot a swift angry glance.at him. 

“You have no right to call yourself that,” she 
said; “you have not treated me like a sister.” 

“ How not, dear ?” 

“You should have told me about your engage- 
ment—that you were going to marry Lady Mabel 
Ashbourne.” 

“Should I?” exclaimed Rorie, amazed. “If I 
had, I should have told you an arrant falsehood. 
I am not engaged to my cousin Mabel. I am not 
going to marry her.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter in the least whether you 
are or not,” returned Vixen, with a weary air. 
“Papa is dead, and trifles like that can’t affect 
me now. But I felt it unkind of you at the time 
I heard it.” 

“ And where and how did you hear this won- 
derful news, Vixen ?” asked Rorie, very pleased 
to get her thoughts away from her grief, were it 
only for a minute. 

“Mamma told me that every body said you 
were engaged, and that the fact was quite ob- 
vious.” 

“ What every body says, and what is quite ob- 
vious, is very seldom true, Violet. You may take 
that for a first principle in worldly philosophy. 
I am not engaged to any one. I have no thought 
of getting married—for the next three years.” 

Vixen received this information with chilling 
silence. She would have been very glad to hear 
it, perhaps, a week ago—at which time she had 
found it a sore thing to think of her old play- 
fellow as Lady Mabel’s affianced husband—but 
it mattered nothing now. The larger grief had 
swallowed up all smaller grievances. erick 
Vawdrey had receded into remote distance. He 
was no one, nothing, in a world that was sudden- 
ly emptied of all delight. 

“ What are you going to do, dear?” asked Rod- 
erick, presently. “If you shut yourself up in 
your room and abandon yourself to grief, you 
will make yourself very ill. You ought to go 
away somewhere for a little while.” 

“Forever!” exclaimed Vixen, passionately. 
“Do you think I can ever endure this dear home 
without papa? There is not a thing I look at 
that doesn’t speak to me of him. The dogs, the 
horses—I almost hate them for reminding me 
so cruelly. Yes, we are going away at once, I 
believe. Mamma said so when I saw her this 
morning.” 

“Your poor mamma! How does she bear her 
grief?” ‘ 

“Oh, she cries, and cries, and cries,” said Vix- 
en, rather contemptuously. “I think it com- 
forts her to cry. I can’t cry. I am like the 
dogs. If I did not restrain myself with all my 
might I should howl. I should like to lie on the 
ground outside his door—just as his dog does— 
and to refuse to eat or drink till I died.” 

“But, dear Violet, you are not alone in the 
world. You have your poor mamma to think of.” 

“ Mamma—yes. I am sorry for her, of course. 
But she is only like a lay figure in my life. Papa 
was every thing.” 

“Do you know where your mamma is going to 
take you?” 

“No, I neither know nor care. It will be to a 
house with four walls and a roof, I suppose. It 
will be all the same to me wherever it is.” 

What could Roderick say? It was too soon to 
talk about hope or comfort. His heart was rent 
by this dull, silent grief; but he could do nothing 
except sit there silently by Vixen’s side with her 
cold unresponsive hands held in his. 

Miss M‘Croke came back presently, followed 
by a maid carrying a pretty little Japanese tea- 
tray. 
“T have just been giving your.poor mamma a 
cup of tes, Violet,” said the governess. “ Mr. 





Clements has been telling her about the will, and 
it has been quite too much for her. She was al- 
most hysterical. But she’s better now, poor 
dear. And now we’ll all have some tea. Bring 
the table to the fire, Mr. Vawdrey, please, and let 
us make ourselves comfortable,” concluded Miss 
M‘Croke, with an assumption of mild cheerful- 
ness, 

Perhaps there is not in all nature so cheerful 
a thing as a good sea-coal fire. It will be cheer- 
ful in the face of affliction. It sends out its 
gushes of warmth and brightness, its gay little 
arrowy flames that appear and disappear like 
elves dancing their midnight waltzes on a barren 
moor. It seems to say, “Look at me and be 
comforted ; look at me and hope. So from the 
dull blackness of sorrow rise the many colored 
lights of new-born joy.” 

Vixen suffered her chair to be brought near 
that cheery fire, and just then Argus crept into 
the room and nestled at her side. Roderick seat- 
ed himself at the other side of the hearth—a 
bright little hearth with its border of high-art 
tiles, illuminated with the story of “ Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary,” done in pre-Raphaelite style by 
a famous painter. Miss M‘Croke poured out the 
tea in the quaint old red and blue Worcester 
cups, and kept up that assumption of cheerful- 
ness. She would not have permitted herself to 
smile yesterday; but now the funeral was over, 
the blinds were drawn up, and a mild cheerful- 
ness was allowable. 

“If you would condescend to tell me where 
you are going, Vixen, I might contrive to come 
there too by-and-by. We could have some rides 
together. You'll take Arion, of course.” 

“T don’t know that I shall ever ride again,” 
answered Violet, with a shudder. 

Could she ever forget that awful ride? Rod- 
erick hated himself for his foolish speech. 

“Violet will have to devote herself to her 
studies very assiduously for the next two years,” 
said Miss M‘Croke. “She is much more back- 
ward than I like a pupil of mine to be at six- 
teen.” 

“Yes, Iam going to grind at three or four for- 
eign grammars, and to give my mind to latitude 
and longitude, and fractions and decimals,” said 
Vixen, with a bitter laugh. “Isn’t that cheer- 
ing?” 

“ Whatever you do, Vixen,” cried Roderick, ear- 
nestly, “don’t be a paradigm.” 

“ What's that?” 

“An example, a model, a paragon, ‘a perfect 
woman nobly planned,’ etc. Be any thing but 
that, Vixen, if you love me.” 

“T don’t think there is much fear of any of us 
being perfect,” said Miss M‘Croke, severely. “Im- 
perfection is more in the line of humanity.” 

“Do you think so? I find there is a great 
deal too much perfection in this world, too many 
faultless people; I hate them.” 

“Isn’t that a confession of faultiness on your 
side?” suggested Miss M‘Croke. 

“It may be. But it’s the truth.” 

Vixen sat with dry hollow eyes staring at the 
fire. She heard their talk as if it had been 
something a long way off. Argus nestled closer 
and closer at her knee, and she patted his big 
blunt head absently, with a dim sense of comfort 
in this brute love, which she had not derived 
from human sympathy. 

Miss M‘Croke went on talking and arguing 
with Rorie, with a view to sustaining that ficti- 
tious cheerfulness which might beguile Vixen 
into brief oblivion of her griefs. But Vixen was 
not so to be iled. She was with them, but 
not of them. er haggard eyes stared at the 
fire, and her thoughts were with the dear dead 
father, over whose newly filled grave the evening 
shadows were closing. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE government commission for the purpose 
of investigating the fisheries of the North Ger- 
man seas has lately published some extended 
monographs upon the herring—an important 
— in the region in question. Some inter- 
esting and important conclusions are derived 
from these investigations, as reported in these 
papers, of which we give an abstract: 

irst, it is established that on all the coast of 
Northern Europe the spawning season of the 
herring and its fishery (the two usually coming 
together) are twofold, one in the spring and an- 
oth®r in the autumn, these in the more northern 
regions extending more into the summer and 
winter. For the western part of the East Ger- 
mar: Sea the months of April and May, on the 
one hand, and of September and October, on the 
other, constitute the spawning seasons, but their 
periods are not always the same in each year, 
nor the same at all places. 

Direct experiments with the eggs have shown 
that the development of the young fish is not 
connected with any definite temperature, but 
goes on at 871¢° to 41° F. as well as at 554¢° F., and 
that in all its stages it is delayed by a lower tem- 
perature and accelerated by a higher. Thus at 
from 3° to 5° C. the development within the egg 
requires about forty days; from 7° to 8° C., tif- 
teen days; at 10° to 11° C., eleven days, and ata 
higher temperature a still less number. 

he fish from eggs laid in April and May have 
on leaving the egg a length of 0.20 to 0.32 of an 
inch, attaining by June 3 a length of 1.00 to 1.12 
inches, at which time begins the transformation 
of the still transparent elongated larval form 
into the distinctive herring shape, covered with 
silver scales. This transformation is generally 
ended about the last of July, at a length of 1.80 
to 2.20 inches. To this point the development 
of the egg can be controlled by artificial culture. 
The same generation bas reached by September 
a length of 2.40 to 2.80 inches, in December 4 
inches, and in March 5.40 to 5.52 inches, this 
representing the size of the one-year-old fish. 

Compared with the trout and other salmoni- 
dw, the herring is only half as large at birth, but 
overtakes them in length at three months, and 
then again grows somewhat more slowly, so 
that one-year-old individuals are about.the same 
length in the two forms. The smallest ripe in- 





dividuals in a given season are from 6.40 to 7.00 
inches long, and this probably represents the 
oe te of not more than two years, so that the 

erring when it has about completed its second 
_ is capable of reproducing its kind. It is, 

owever, not then fully grown, as it ultimately 
becomes half as long aguin, and this growth may 
continue for two years more. 

The times and rates of growth in the autumn 
herring have not been followed so completely as 
with respect to the spring herring, but it is to 
this other generation that we owe the very great 
diversity in size among the schools at all seasons 
of the year. 





The Newfoundland government has in con- 
templation measures looking toward the con- 
struction of a railroad across the island from 
St. Johns to St. Georges Bay, and has brought 
the subject by circulars to the notice of a num- 
ber of American contractors. The Assembly 
has resolved to grant an annual subsidy of 
$120,000 to any company that will build the 
road, besides making liberal concessions of land. 
Such a line would develop valuable mines of 
coal and of the metals, besides opening up a 
productive timber region, now inaccessible. It 
would also have an important influence upon 
the fisheries of the island, by connecting the 
capital with a region at present difficult ot 
access. 

Should such a road be constructed, it would 
doubtless be used as a link in a new route to 
Europe, which would render it possible to short- 
en the ocean voyage by the distance of a thou- 
sand miles, the line of course extending to Cape 
Breton, with a ferry across to Newfoundland, 
and making St. Johns the actual point of de- 
parture. 





We some time ago announced the appearance 
of the early numbers of a work upon the native 
flowers and ferns of North America, by Taomas 
MEERAN, illustrated by chromo-lithographs by 
L. Prane & Co. According to the original pro- 
spectus, the first series was to consist of two 
volumes of twelve parts each. The first of these 
has just been brought to a close, the numbers 
having appeared with great regularity. The 
work has met with a favorable reception, and it 
is quite likely that after the publication of the 
second volume others will be put in hand. 





The tenth annual report of the New York 
Fishery Commissioners, just published, contains 
a very important contribution to the subject of 

ractical tish-culture in the form of a report by 

r. LINTNER, upon the insects and other animal 
forms foundin Caledonia Creek, New York. It 
is upon this creek that the State hatching es- 
tablishment of New York is situated, and in it 
are found crustaceans, insects, and other ob- 
jects in unusual variety and extraordinary abun- 
dance, showing the wisdom of its selection for 
the purpose. The question is raised as to the 
possibility and expediency of transplanting such 
objects from one point to another for the pur- 
pose of rendering the latter more suitable for the 
growth of trout and other fishes; and itis thought 
not unreasonable to look forward to action of this 
kind as a measure of the future, although, so far 
as is known, little if any thing has yet been done 
on the subject. 

Some interesting facts are given in the report 
as to the success of experiments for the intro- 
duction of shad into Lake Ontario; and we are 
informed that one specimen, taken off Sackett’s 
Harbor September 20, 1877, weighed five pounds, 
and was twenty-six inches in length. 

Indications are also quite abundant of the suc- 
cess of the experiments in regard to the Califor- 
nia salmon. The shad-hatching operations of 
the State, under SeTH GREEN, were prosecuted 
as usual, 1,150,000 young fish having been turned 
into the Hudson River. 





Some years ago a magnificent folio volume of 
the poisonous reptiles of India, with numerous 
illustrations, was published by Sir Josern Far- 
RER, under the patronage of the Indian govern- 
ment. A new edition of this is about to appear 
on a smaller scale, with colored plates, although 
reduced in size, 





Dr. O. Frxscu, of Bremen, accompanied by his 
wife and by Captain Senesrack, one of the prin- 
cipal members of the German polar expedition, 
will leave Bremen in the course of the coming 
winter for the United States, on their way to the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, to the exploration 
of which they expect to devote several years, 
The work is under the patronage of the Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin, and will cover investiga- 
tions into geography, hydrography, geology, and 
natural history. The success of Dr. Finsce and 
Captain Senegstack in their previous explora- 
tions is an augury of valuable results from the 
one now in contemplation. 


We have already referred to the commendable 
action of Sir WyviLLe THomson in securing the 
services of the most eminent naturalists in work- 
ing up the collections made by the Challenger ex- 
pedition, without particular regard to their na- 
tionality, as also to the criticism of Professor 
MarTIN Duncan and others upon his policy. 
He defended his action on the ground that sci- 
ence recognizes no nationality, and that his 
duty to the Admiralty and to his country made 
it incumbent upon him to furnish the best pos- 
sible reports upon the collections. The policy 
of the United States is also adverted to in regard 
to the administration of the collections made by 
Professor AGassiz on the Hassler. Here, of some 
seventeen distinct subjects only two or three 
were worked up in the United States, the others 
being all sent abroad. Of the Challenger’s col- 
lections the portion coming to the United 
States for elaboration consisted of radiates, the 
a and Astrophytide being intrusted to 

r. THEODORE LyMAN, and the Echinide to AL- 
EXANDER AGassiz. The recently published Bal- 
letin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge contains, by permission of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury of England, the 
first portion of the preliminary report of Mr. 
LYMAN on this subject, the object being to se- 
cure priority of discovery to the Challenger ex- 
pedition. A large number of new genera and 
species are described in this paper, which is also 
accompanied by ten plates thickly crowded with 
illustrated figures, all drawn by Mr. Lyman him- 
self,and heliotyped. The final report of the Chal- 
lenger will contain full descriptions and detailed 
figures of this series, 
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1. The Sale of a Veritable Antique. 2 How “Veritable Antiques” are made. 3. A Bargain. 4. ‘There, Mr. Mortice, I think if you put new Legs, a Back, and Seat on that, it will make a lovely Chair.” 
5. “Lor’, no, Mister! I ’ain’t seen no old Clocks hereabouts.” 6, A Prize. 7. A Rumor having spread that an old Lady on Long Island has some old Chelsea China, a few Collectors go down to see it, 


THE RAGE FOR OLD FURNITURE.—Dravy sy A. B. Frost.—[Sgx Pace 718.1] 
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IN ACCORD. 
Biow, wind of. late November, blow! 
Blow every loose leaf from the tree! 
Leave not a hindrance high or low | 
Betwixt the utter sky and me; 


But blow thy best, and let me see 
The truth of Nature fully grown, 

Bare of the green time’ s fantasy, 
When luckless lovers ‘walked alone, 


only made a tender moan 

Where ‘neath the leaves the violet hides 
Its face against the friendly stone, 

With other timid things besides ; 


And 


But take whatever thing divides 
Me from the finiteness of Truth, 

The cleaving spirit that confides, 
But not the wistfulness of youth. 


Brace me to spring erect, in sooth, 
Or if the day break foul or fair, 
To smile derision at thy tooth, 
And all thy bitterest blasts to bear. 


Blow from me every paltry care, 

Even as thou blowest the leaves away, 
Bringing a loveliness severe 

With every serious, sunny day. 


Let’s see if skies be blue or gray; 
Let’s see if I am strong to dare, 

To have my summer swept away, 
Nor sascsuilie in thy crucial air. 


THE RAGE FOR OLD FURNITURE. 

Mr. Frost’s humorous sketches on page 917 
are not intended to cast ridicule on the enthu- 
siastic zeal which has stripped so many coun- 
try homes of antique clocks, chairs, bureaus, and 
pieces of china, but as a quiet satire on the indis- 
criminating manner in which some collectors fill 
their houses with articles that have no other rec- 
ommendation than that of being old and broken. 
They are also intended as a warning against 
manufactured antiques. It is said that the so- 
called “relics” of the cargo of the Mayflower 
alone would load a fleet of ships, and great 
knowledge and skill are required to distinguish 
the genuine articles from the imitations, 





THE C ATHEDR: AB FAIR. 


Tue fair at the new Catholic Cathedral in this 
city, of which we give a series of sketches on 
our opening pages, has been largely attended 
from the start, and the managers hope to realize 
from it the sum of $250,000 necessary to com- 
plete the building. The central sketch shows 
the interior of the Cathedral thronged with visit- 
ors, and around it are scenes and incidents which 
attracted the attention of our artists. 

The fair was opened on the evening of October 
22. Every inch of standing room in the Cathedral 
was occupied, and it was estimated that at least 
20,000 people were present. There were address- 
es by Cardinal M‘Croskey, Vicar-General Quinn, 
and Mayor Ety. There were many attractions, 
handsomely decorated tables attended by ladies, 
and the scene was one of unusual brightness and 
magnificence. 

The Cathedral of St. Patrick, as the structure 
is called, is a large and imposing building, and in 
spite of some architectural defects—partly due 
to alterations in the original design—it will, when 
finished, be one of the finest ecclesiastical edifices 
in this city. The managers expect to have it 
ready for consecration next spring. 


A W OM: AN’S ; LOGIC. 


“Tr is useless to take medicine. I shall feel 
better to-morrow. Besides, I need - money to 
get that lovely new hat. My old one is such a 
fright, and people will look more at my bonnet 
than they will at my face. I will wait till I feel 
worse before I spend any money for medicine.” 
The new bonnet is purchased, and fifty other fem- 
necessaries in the form of ribbons, laces, 
rooches, ete. Meanwhile the lady’s face be- 
comes every day paler and thinner, and her body 
weaker, until disease has gained so firm a foot- 
hold in her system, that the most thorough, and 
ofttimes a long and tedious, course of treatment 
is necessary to restore her té health. Ladies, at- 
tend to your health before you even think of ap- 
parel. A fresh, blooming face in a plain bonnet 
is much handsomer and far more attractive to 

gentlemen friends, than a pain-worn, dis- 
: in the most elaborate and elegant hat 
er could devise. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
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Pr ‘scription is everywhere acknowledged to be 

the Sonieal remedy for female complaints and 

weaknesses . It is sold by druggists—[ Com.] 
a 





ADV ER’ iy ISEMEN .os 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


‘By athoroughb knowledge of the natural laws which 
rovern the op erations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 

lected cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro wided our breakfast 
8 with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
is many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
uch articles of diet that a constitution may be 
built up until strong enough to resist every 
o disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak po int. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
deri Gazette. 
miy in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homwopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 
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y EEP your bird iu health and song by usin, , SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. F Forealeby dra 
gists aud cage dealers, Depot, 682 iludson St., N ft 





DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THE 
BLADDER, DIABETES, G 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. N.¥. 


CALIFORNIA'S 


BEAUTIFUL WOODS and MOSSES. 


Cuff Buttons made of a beautiful variety of hard 
a beau- 


woods growing in California, Finished with 
tifully engraved ornamental 
Initial to order (any letter)..50 cents a pair. 
Monogram =‘ $1 00 a pair. 


Buttons of three sizes—medium, small, and large— 


a real novelty and exceedingly me, by 
M.S. HOMAN & CO., Oakland, Cal. 


Very appropriate for all who have ever in the least 
history. 


been Leased in California’s romantic 





RAVEL, BRICKDUST 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with 
and then, when the hair - 


y 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a whol <= gy + and i 4 are- 
freshing effect upon os mout 


arising from Catarrh or use of + eee and. \ cmrnng 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impoeeible. 




















A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





$25 Breech-Loading 
Double Shot-Gun. 


Warranted genuine English twist barrels, 


plete with 100 shells, Reloading Tools, —— 
and Shot Measure, and Wad 

Express, C.0.D. Send stamp for ‘mustrated 
Price-List. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Ry obtained a through us are noticed in the Scien- 

merican. This large and splendi diy 4 La 

+ F paper shows the current progress o: ee 
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Bola at all Doc atteee and eWs-0: mi} 5 a ” 

Can in a@ Patent? The aaa and best 

way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without expense, is 


to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing the invention, 
with asmal! sketch. All we need is to the idea. 


ws, Pa 
how procured, with hints for obtain advances on 
inventions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers of the 
Scientijie American, 87 Park Row, New York. 


REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 


E: who w poy dis a 
new growth of wth of Hair, so or Mustaches is act ually pro- 
ton Place, New York. 











FOR THE HAIR 


Ir sOFTENS THE HAIR WHEN HARSH AND 
DRY. IT SOOTHES THE IRRITATED SCALP. IT 


VENTS THE HAIR FROM PALLING orF. IT 
PROMOTES ITS HEALTHY, VIGOROUS GROWTH. 
It 18 NOT GREASY NOR STICKY. IT LEAVES 
NO DISAGRCEABLE ODOR. IT KILLS DAN- 
DRUFF. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrives. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
G@” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 





HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemsroxe Fetriper. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Prices Reduced. 












CAN BE USED AS A CRADLE. 
Send for Circular to 
£ F. TIBBALS, 
, New York. 


outs BLOOK ABOVE STEWART’S.) 
Beware of imitations. 


FREE! FREE ! FREE 





An immense Descrip- 


tive Catalogue of Nov- 

els, Son Music, Negro Farces, acing P ig 
Letter Fon ‘ortune o Tellers, ag oe Cook 

Seba Dialogs, Joke Books, y Reckoners 
Playi: ng —_ ks on oe entelogulam, Sin 
ming,Boxin 4p icket, Base Bal Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, hg eh i unequal! 
and unattainable elsewhere. Mailed free upon applica- 
tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 83 Rose St., N. Y. 





Manufacturer of 
C. STEHR, Manniecturer of 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Se. on 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 





UN EXAMPLED PREMIUM. 


WEBSTER'S $12 UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY FREE, 


THE TRIBUNE will give Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Illustrated Diction- 
ary, bound in leather, the latest and best edition, printed in best type (the regular 
$12 edition—sold at that price in all the bookstores), TO ANY ONE remitting— 


$16 for eight one-year subscriptions to THE WEEKLY; or, 

$30 for ten one-year subscriptions to THE SEMI-WEEKLY; or, 

$10 for a single five-years’ subscription, in advance, to THE WEEKLY; or, 
$15 for a single five-years’ subscription, in advance, to THE SEMI-WEEKLY. 


This offer holds good until the 1st of April, 1879. 


CLUB TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Postage free in the United States. 
SEMI-WEEELY TRIBUNE. 
PO CG NEB io ctc a wee ccaneeeecus $3 00 | Five copies, 1 = a ere 
28 


Eleven copies, 1 year...- 


WEEELY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, 


Oe GRR, 9 GONE os cccctewidsddenacace 8 25 


a cciccimemniane oe 2 00 


Ten copies, 1 year.....ccccccccccee-- $14 00 
a eee 


25 00 


Any number of copies above 20 at the same rate, Additions to clubs may be made at any time. 


Address 


THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. City. 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Wuoresate Hover, Rerar Hovsg, 


600 & 602 Broadwa: 34 & 86 East lith 
“NEW YORK, | Union Square, N- i 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Drees and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 
Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 








‘3. MARCY, ise Chestnut Bt, Phsdelphia. 
y for aeons or tor 





oe use, 


b2 UNRIVALLED, 


Serene too +2 Ly 6th Fa. ra ts conte 
jopticon Manua cents. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices, . 











FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


CENTS 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE....++.....000008 eeccece 15 
2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By 

VaR TOG 6ccecsccveseesccece ccoscqiees . 10 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 
4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 

By Joun Berwick Harwoon......... . 10 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. A Novel. By the Author of 
Oe ee " cccrecececcabcctsccasensecse 10 

6. HENRIETTE, A Novel. By Ernest 
Daupet. Translated by Laura E, 
IIS sctndectsnmsiencsoriccainnameiccdens 10 

7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEEF’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Many Parricx. 15 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 
mance. By Leon Bnrook........ eccosce 10 
9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 
IE ii ccs cne te tbc ccitsicssccecssssecten 15 
10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs. FerHERSTONHAUGH........... 10 
11. CLEVEDEN. ANovel. By Sreruen 
A isacdilindtnarniiacerentiantnniaciiadal ao 


THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 
Twenty Years’ Residence among Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Albanians, ‘Turks, and 
Armenians. By a Consul’s Daughter 
and Wife. Edited by Srantey Lane 
I cccebisdetiatossnvccses shasniecesasonions 15 
18. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By Bensgamin Diszakwi (The Earl of 
I, Oe Pa cc citi ccces cecescescose 15 
HAVERHOLME; or, The Apo- 
theosis of Jingo. A Satire. By 
PTA GUI. os scsincccesesccsscssecces 10 
15. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 
By Mrs. HerpertT MARrrTIN............+0¢ 15 
16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. Two Portraits... 10 
17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 
ETT BEBE occ escsccecenscysessccsce 10 
18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION, A 
Novel. By KatHarine KInG.........+++ 15 
19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E. TrRouiope. Illustrated.... 15 
20. GUY LIVINGSTONE; or ‘‘ Thor- 
ough.” A Novel. By Gro. A. Law- 


12. 


14, 


REWOB. ccscccccccesce. socsccscessccseseosenes ecco 10 
21. TIME SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 
te rT 15 
22. EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 
Burney (Madame D’ARBLAY).........++ 15 
28. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL- 
Bg Be I sccaccciceccccsccsssceees 10 
24, AULD LANG SYNE. A Novel. By 


the Author of “‘The Wreck of the 
SII cosubkiccccatphstasedidaccosmneseeh . 10 
25. MACLEOD OF DARE, A Novel. 
By Wittus Brack, Author of A 
Princess of Thule,” ‘‘ Madcap Violet,” 
Ri centmibnisniddninnpmaniedenonncinnqeuenTeone 
26. THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. Edited 
by M. E. Brappon. (Nearly Ready)... 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


sa" Hanrre & Brorsers will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage pee, to any part of 
_ the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


T “Is a success and a boon for which 
= should feel "See “ Medical 
Press,” “ Lancet,” “ British Medical J ” &. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


bel. 
* Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


T. To be had of all Storek s,Grocers, 

OF ereeuete. Sole Agents for the United States 

(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
Lane, London, and. 
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15 HOT = 2 es 
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FFT ac Wed Cutior for #18. Uan be ont C.0D. 
hand a Cutter,for sent C.0.D. 
wi whe wy xamine before i Send stamp for 
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© ‘ ed Prices I Discounts. 
P POWELLS SON Gun Deslors 288 Mele Bt_Cineinnatt 


Great Redaction in Prices of Masonic Books 





and Regalia. New work ready, with 300 il- 

lustrations. Agents wanted on weekly salary 

or commission. Send for Circular. RED- 

DING & CO., Masonic Publishers, 731 orm N.Y, 
Beware of the Spurious Rituals now being offered. 


This book needs no Endorsement.— Dr. PatmEn. 
AGENTS WANTED i D p= & << 

’ on To 

DR. MARCH'S ; A 

NEW BOOK, wemrur 
In thi Author of Nicut Scenzs 


eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and adds: testimony 
and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible. 





tot! ity. 

Agents will ind this Book with its thoughts, glow- 
ing style, beautiful Engravi and rich bindings, the best 
in the market, roulars Free. 


Terma Cé 
J. 0, McCURDY & 00., Philadelphia, Pa. 





$9 Self-Inker ss. 

Holler; Ink, Reglets, Leads, Type Chee 
oller, In 

Cards, and Outside C ‘or $3: 

6 Laroer Sizes. eA Catalogue. 

W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila, Pa. 


AGENTS READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a os commission, to sell our 
new and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. 
Sample free. Address SHERMAN & CO., 

Marshall, Mich. 


OUSSEAU & COS AUTOMATIC ELEC. 
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ITIVG Card and Novelty Agents Wanted! $5 
A fi E N TS aday easily made. Outfit, 10c. 50 Mixed 
Cards, 10c. L. 1. CARD CO., Box 12, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SCROLL-SAW MnP son 
Catalogue. L. H. RUSSELL, Stratford, Conn. 


' 
EXAM NE the WONDERS of NATURE! 





000 TIMES 
sent pre-paid on receipt of Size 
by % inch, an rye: handsomely nickel- 
plated, it makes a tiful vest-chain orna- 
ment. MAMMOTIT i of Novolties 
FREE. STENT 





&CO., 183 Nassau 8t., N. Y, 


MAKE MONEY, Books, Sport Catalogue Free. 





eaten Boo rting Goods, Games, 
. velties, &c. Agents wanted. W. J. Batpwix & Co., 
{11 Naseau St., P.O. Box 4173, N. Y. No. 5. 


MPLOYMENT 22, 4o"t 


ray 
3 : rmonth 
or services and expenses, Business honorable, 

rite us. SLOAN & 





8LoO. 





AGENTS Wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe Book. 
Address I New Price-List, You double your money. 
Address Dr, Cuase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED _ 38 best 
selling articles in the world; one sample 
vw Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich, 





95 Fancy Cards, with name, 10c., pl] ‘te 
, ’ ain or gold. Ag’ts 
) outst, 10c. 150 Styles. Hous Co., Hudson, N.Y. 


GOLD Any worker can ake $12 a day at home. Costly 
—__ outfit free, Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


Mixed Cards, with nam 
- , e, 10c. and stamp. 
6 9 Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


~BOSTON NOVELTY CO., 
AGENTS, M’'rs of Notions, Noveltiex Catalonia tvent 


] ELEGANT New Style Chromo C with name, 

















10c., postpaid. Gxo. L Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


ROLFE'S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A.M., 


FORMERLY HEAD MASTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 





Shakespeare’s Comedy of the Merchant of Venice. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Tempest. 
Shakespeare’s History of King Henry the Eighth. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Csesar. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Richard the Second. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of A Midsummer- Night’s 
Dream. 


Shakespeare’s History of King Henry the Fifth. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of As You Like It. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. 

Goldsmith’s Select Poems. 

Gray’s Select Poems. 


Mailing Price, per vol., Cloth, 70c. Introduction, 45c. Exchange, 87c. 
“6 66 Paper, 50c. “ 80c. ne 22c. 





In the preparation of this edition of the English Classics it has been the aim to adapt them 
for school and home reading, in essentially the same way as Greek and Latin Classics are edited 
for educational purposes. The chief requisites of such a work are a pure text (expurgated, if 
necessary), and the notes needed for its thorough explanation and illustration. 

Each of Shakespeare’s plays is preceded by an introduction containing the “ History of the 
Play,” the “ Sources of the Plot,” and “Critical Comments on the Play.” 

The GotpsmirH contains Macaulay's Life of the Poet, with selections from other memoirs 
by Thackeray, George Colman, Campbell, Foster, and Irving. These are followed by the com- 
plete text of The Traveller, The Deserted Village, and Retaliation. 

The Gray contains the Hlegy Written in a Country Churchyard, the two great Pindaric 
Odes, The Progress of the Poesy and The Bard, with the Odes On the Spring, On the Death of a 
Favorite Gat, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College,and To Adversity. The poems are prefaced by 
the Life of Gray, by Robert Carruthers, from the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

These works are specially adapted for use in high schools, academies, and colleges, and for 
students in English Literature. 





From A. P. Peasovy, Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard College. 

For use, not only in schools, but with all readers not conversant with literary history and criticism, you 
have furnished in your memoir and notes precisely what was needed, and no more than will be thoroughly 
read and fully utilized. I appreciate the delicacy of your taste, alike in what you have said and what you 
have left unsaid. You have made, too, a book of rare beauty to the eye, and excellence in mechanical finish. 
I wish you the success you so well deserve in a work in which you have the sympathy of all the friends of 
education. 

From the Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, Pa. 

As You Like It is the ninth play of Shakespeare that has been edited for the use of schools and colleges 
by Mr. William J. Rolfe, A.M. Mr. Rolfe’s notes are very judicious, and give just the information that young 
students need in order to obtain an exact understanding of Shakespeare's meaning, and this volume, as well 
as the others of the eeries, can be cordially recommended to teachers and scholars. 


From J. L. Sron, Superintendent of Schools, Battle Cresk, Mich. 

The copy of Goldsmith's Select Poems is at hand. It is a gem, both in form and matter. The biograph- 
ica] sketches of the author are models, the selections the best possible, and the notes are full, judicious, and 
exceedingly helpful. The book cannot fail to inspire an interest in the writings of Goldsmith, and to lead the 
student to a genuine appreciation of the remarkable graces of his sentiments and style. 


From Newtown Bateman, President of Knox College, Galesburg, TU. 
It is a fascinating book, discriminating and scholarly, replete with just the information that the student 
needs to sharpen his interest and spur him on to exhaustive study. 
Mr. Rolfe deserves the thanks of all lovers of our grand old English classics for his very excellent con- 
tribution to the thorough and critical study of them. 


From Linpsery Wess, Superintendent of Schools, Grand Haven, Mich. 

We need just such books for the study of English in our high schools, and I am glad to see the want so 

well supplied by Mr. Rolfe. 
From Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published Shakespeare's As You Like It, edited by Mr. William J. Rolfe. 
It appears in the same form that characterized the eight earlier volumes of the series. The same high praise 
that we have bestowed upon its predecessors may be conscientiously applied to this. The comedy is prefaced 
by an introduction discussing its history, and giving copious selections from critical comments upon it. In 
the appendix will be found interesting extracts from Lodge’s novel, upon which the play was founded, and 
sixty-seven pages of notes. In point of utility and interest, this edition of Shakespeare may be ranked with 
avy of the more ostentatious and expensive forms in which it has been issued. 


From W. S. Perry, Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The edition of Goldsmith is indeed a gem. The poems, always beautiful to me, have taken on a new 
freshness and beauty in their present attractive dress, 


From D. B, Hagan, Principal of State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
I have had great pleasure in looking through your edition of Goldsmith’s Poems. Iam delighted with 
it. I shall gladly add it to the list of works on English literature to be studied in this school It is admir- 
ably adapted to use in normal and high schools, I cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers. 


From C. A. Gown, Superintendent of Schools, Saginaw City, Mich. 

The copy of Goldsmith’s Select Poems is indeed very fine, and especially adapted to reading classes in 
high schools. 

From the Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa, 

The Merchant of Venice gives a brief biography of Shakespeare, copious notes, a history of the play, and 
criticisms of it from Schlegel, Mrs. Jameson, Hudson, and Grant White. There are a portrait of Shakespeare 
and a number of illustrations of scenes connected either with his history or that of the play. The text is 
carefully edited, and is also expurgated. It is surprising to see how few omissions are required to make it 
entirely fit for reading aloud. The mechanical execution of the book is excellent, and we have read the 
wonderful play through with greater delight than ever before ; the fair, fresh type, the notes giving just the 
help that is needed, and the convenient size of the volume, all coming in as accessories to heighten the power 
of the master’s magic. The Harpers are doing a good work in publishing this charming and inexpensive 
edition of Shakespeare. We wish every high school would follow the wise example of Keokuk, and intro- 
duce one of these volumes as a reading-book. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application, Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, &c., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Branklin Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF HEW BOOKS 


I. 
THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By Cuantee Carteton 
Corriy, Author of “The Boys of 76.” Llustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 


IL. 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE. 

By Evwiy P. Wurrrce. 82mo, Paper, 15 cents. 
Ill. 

THE CERAMIC ART. A Compendium of the His- 
tory and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By 
Jexnre J. Youne. With 464 Illustrations, S8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00, : 

A 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, being Experimental Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By 
Joun Witttam Draper, M.D., LL.D., President of 
the Faculty of Science in the University of New 
York, Author of ‘A Treatise on Human Physiol- 
ogy,” “ History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” “History of the American Civil War,” 
&c. Witha Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 

Vv. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LIT- 
ERATURE, Oriental and Classical: Accompanied 
with Engravings and Colored Maps. By Joun D. 
Quackennos, A.M, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Vi. 

CHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited, with Notes, 
by Wituas J. Roirs, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mase. With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

Uniform with RKolfe’s English Classics: The 
Merchant of Venice. — Julius Cwsar. —The Tem- 
t.—Henry VIII. — Richard Il. — Macbeth. —A 
idsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray’s Se- 


lect Poems, Square 16mo, Cloth, Llustrated, 70 
cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 
Vil 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. M. Car- 
nocnaN, M.D. Witb Illustrations drawn from 
Nature. Parts IV. and V. (double number), $1 00; 
Part IIL 75 cents; Parts 1. aud 11. (double number), 


Vill. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Classical 
Period. By Everne Lawnrnor. 382mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Uniform with Lawrence's 
Primers of Greek, Latin, and Medieval Literature. 

1x. 

VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement. By Natuanig. Hittyer Eoie- 
ston. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


x. 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
dto, Paper, 10 cents. = 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Ear) of Beaconsfield, .C. With Two 
Portraits, 4to, Paper, 10 cenis. 

XI’. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. 
With Notes by W. Henry Wiis. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

xXIL 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mog.ry. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Samuel 
Johnson, By Ean Srerurn.—Edward Gibbon. 
By J. C. Monison,—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. 
Horton. 

XIV. 


THE STUDENT'®© ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Foll Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Puiip Suirn, B.A. T[ns- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uuiform with the Stu- 
dent’s Series. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, eA 


Macleod of Dare. By Wi1ittam Biack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, Lilustrated, 60 cents; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents, 

Daisy Miller. By Henny James, Jr. 20 cerits, 

The Virginians in Texas. By W.M. Baxex. 75 cents, 

Auld Lang Syne. 10 cents, 

The Bachelor of the Albany. 10 cents, 


Evelina. By Franogrs Burney (Madame D’Arstay). 
15 cents. 


Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. Porrer. 


40 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F.E.M. Norrey. 15 cents. 
Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. Hacurinper. Trans- 


lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents, 


Like unto Like. By Surawoop Bonner. 75 cents. 
The Romance of a Back Street. Bg F. W. Rowson. 


15 cents, 


Laweence. 10 cents, 


Guy Livingstone; or, “Thorough.” By Gores A. 


Among Aliens. By Mrs, F. E, Taotzorr. Illustra- 


ted. 15 cents, 


s@™ Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


em” Harrer’s Cataroaus mailed free on receipt of 


Nine Cents in stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Ty. per day at home. Sam oles worth §5 free. 
85 to $20 Address Stinson & Co , Portland, Me. 





60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 8 alike), Name in 


Gold and Jet, 10c. Curnow Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 





$66 A week in your own town. Terma and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. Hauiert & Co., Portland, Me, 











18 Chromo Cards, Shells, Mottoes, Cupids, &c., no 2 


alike, with name, 10c, Diaz Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
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“O MY PROPHETIC SOUL! 





MY UNCLE!’—Shakespeare. 








ESTABLISHED 1820. 


¢.6. GUNTHER'S SONS 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


BROADWAY and 2384 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long Seal-Skin Saeques, 
In all Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, CLOAKS, 
AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and of our own make, 


Fur Trimmings, Gents’ Furs, Fur Robes, 
Rugs and Mats. 


Large assortments, uaee rior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices, 


A AVANTINE& CO, 


827, 829, 831 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 

Chinese, and 
India Goods. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS, 


New Invoices by Every 
Steamer. 


The ESPECIAL ATTENTION 
of THE TRADE is invited to their 
Immense Stock and Extreme 


LOW PRICES. 


R, H. MACY & C0, 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAIL- 
ERS OF THE LARGEST VARIETY 
OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 


AND 


Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


ms «THE COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 











Made by THE POPE W’F’G co. 
87 Summer Street, Boston. 
G. R. Agassiz made a mile on 
the Reservoir Road, Boston, in 3 
> min. 2144 sec. ,winning the B. B.C. 
Gold Medal. Send two 3-cent 
Dy stamps for Price-List and Cata- 
" logue with complete infa information. 


~ UNION ADAMS, 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 Broadway, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Do Vour THE Og $3 Press!" 


te. (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 





OWN For business, pleasure, young or old 
dn Catalogue cl Prince, Ty pe, Etc., 

for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 

Printing! « ELsto® Meriden, Conn 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. ¥. Rich Por- 

celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens, 





FLORILINE. 


66 FL OBILINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful ‘fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT ‘“ FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul omen 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly boretipes and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALL UP. No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed’ every where. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 





ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 


on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO= 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


i“ = HORSMAN'S 











Can be used in any par- 

fi lor without injury to 

mathe furniture or win- 

== dows. Send stamp for 
Price-list. 
H 


Manufacturer, 
80-82 William St.,N.Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
T'WINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
¢@~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


ASSEBES 2 war 


Mitiga tes Coughs, al OZ = 8 Throat Tick- 
~ Facilitates ‘xpectoration. raggiste, or by 
ail, 2c. H. A. CASSEBEER, oi Fourth Ave, N.Y. Ave., N.Y. 


_L£ Gham, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HWIOHNS’ 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, , Fire Proof Coatin , Cements, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, RATED PAMPHLET AN’ PRICE List, 

















uLus 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 





PATENTS For Inventors by T. H. 
ALEXANDER & EL- 
LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab- 
lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


During a quarter of a century we have 
been celebrated for selling the finest Watch- 
es that are made in the world, and we have 
never sold any other. 

Having had abundant opportunity during 
a series of years to thoroughly test the mer- 
its of these Watches,we are prepared to offer 
them under our own guarantee, and to fully 
indorse their claims for accuracy and relia=- 
bility. 

' The marked success which they have com- 
manded in Europe, notably at the Paris Ex- 
position, as well as at our own Centennial, 
where they have been subjected to ti- 
tion with the production of the best foreign 
makers, is a most encouraging and gratify- 
ing evidence of the increasing superiority 
of American manufactures. 

We have a full line of all the most desira- 
ble movements in stock, and will take pleas- 
ure in giving every information that may 
be desired. 

Close prices marked in plain figures. 


J.B. CALDWELL & C0, 


NO. 902 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 








lasting y~ (@) Delicate 


REFR ESHING 


COLOGNE 


FOR SALE bY 
PARK & TILFORD, 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
GEORGE SLOANE, 
R. H. MACY & CO., 
B. ALTMAN & CO., 
And all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 














The only, os scent AGUE CURE 
he World. 


THERMALINE 





Tasteless Substitute for QUININE. 


plaint, DYSPEPSIA, &c. The 


CREAT TONIC 


For GENERAL DEBILITY, superior 
toall kinds of BITTERBS, Price 25 cents 
per Box, 
Sold by all Dr 
Dunpas Dick & 





's. Mailed FREE on receipt of price. Write to 
, 35 Wooster St., New York, for their 10 cent 


book ; mailed to the readers of this paper FREE on application. 


GOLD MEDAL 


has been awarded at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 to 


J.& P, COATS, 


for their best Six-Cord Spool Cotton, con- 
firming the estimate placed upon their 
goods at all the World’s Expositions, from 
that at London, 1862, to the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876, where they took a di- 
ploma for **SUPERIOR STRENGTH AND 
EXCELLENT QUALITY.” 

The Second Prize of a Silver Medal was 
taken by the Willimantic Linen Company, 
which claims to be the special champion of 
American industry, and which has exten- 
sively advertised a Grand Prize at Paris. 

NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded for 
Spool Cotton at Paris. 

Messrs. J. & P. Coats have established in 
Pawtucket, R. I., the largest Spool Cotton 
Mills in the United States. Every process of 
manufacture, from the raw cotton to the 
finished spool, is conducted there. Their 
American-made Spool Cotton took the 
award at the Centennial; and while they 
have never claimed special merit for their 
American-made Spool Cotten over that 
manufactured in their Scotch Mills, we 
have the satisfaction of announcing that 
they have so identified themselves with 
this country, that 

AMERICA, as represented by 


J. & P. COATS, is still 
AHEAD IN SPOOL COTTON. 
AUCHINCLOSS BROTHERS, 


Sole Agents in New York for 
J. & P. COATS. 


SPENCERIAN STEEL Sams. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., New York. 














THEODORE B. STARR, 


(Of the late firm of STARR & MARCUS,) 

No. 206 Fifth Ave., bet. 25th & ‘26th Sts, 
Extending through to No. 1126 Broadway, 
Invites visits for inspection of his exten. 
sive and exceptionally select stock of rich 
Jewels, Diamonds, Emeraids, Rubies, 
Sapphires and other Precious ‘Stones, in 
proper mountings, of original design and 
elaborate execution. Diamonds of rare 
perfection in single stones and carefully 
matched pairs, set and unset. \ Artistic 
Designs furnished for the Re-mounting 

of Precious Stones and family Jewels. 
Special attention given to the skillful 
repairing of nee Jewelry, ete. 




















It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; 
to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 
J. T. Trowbridge, Dinah Muloch Craik. 
James T. Fields, J. G. Whittier, 
Rebecca H. Davis, Louise C. Moulton, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, C. A. Stephens, 
Edward Everett Hale, Harriett P. Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, A. D. T. Whitney, 

Louisa M. Alcott. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 


comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Articles on Health, mation. 
Biographieal Sk: Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Sports and Pastimes. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 
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and STEREOPTICONS of all 

MAGIC LANTERNS prices. Views i proatabiek ev- 

ery subject for Puns.ic Exutsitions. §~ Pr 

a ot * aman with small Capital. 74- 
McALLISTER, M’t’g Optician,49 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, INE, One Year...+.+0- 


e Catalog 4 
assau St., 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, 6. 0 eo seme # 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, O:. @. Vicdeote 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......05+5 Se ebdscscedee 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........++-++ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases whee the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Haz- 
per’s Weex.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazakz, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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THe native Indian soldiers are not only brave 
warriors, but they are also splendidly developed 
Specimens of muscular humanity. Big fellows | 
they are, with marvellous strength, but with an | 
elasticity of body that enables them to do almost 
any thing short of turning themselves inside out. 
With a view of encouraging the practice of man- 
ly Sports, one day of every week is set apart by 
the officers for the public exhibition of feats of 
skill and endurance. Some of the performances | 
are very extraordinary. For instance, that o 
the tumbling swordsman, who is blindfolded, and 


INDIAN SOLDIERS AT PLAY. | 


oe on his haunches on the ground in the 
riental fashion; a fig is then placed between 

his heels, which are set close together. A sword | 
1S Row put into his hand, and he takes a leap 


f | shoulders, and frequently passing the blades with 





into the air, of course tossing up the fig with his 
heels in making the spring from the ground. He 
whirls round in the air, making almost a circle, | 
and tries to hit and cut the fig, without ever see- 
ing it, before it falls, and in this he often suc- 


ceeds. Another man, with a pair of long, pliant, 


| elastic swords, one in each hand, rolls over and 


over on the ground, the swords going round and | 
round with him, above and below him, leaving us 
to wonder how he avoids cutting himself. An- 
other feat is to use the pair of swords in a series 
of whirling movements about the head and 


great rapidity between the arms and the naked 
body, without inflicting a wound. Still another | 
favorite amusement is the bout at single-stick. | 
Each man has a stick in his right hand, padded, | 
so as not to hurt too much, and a very small | 
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round shield in his left, but no protection for the 
head, chest, or arms. With these sticks they 
whack each other in Donnybrook fashion till 
they have had enough of it. The Indian clubs 
are also brought into play. But the chief attrac- 
tion to many is the wrestling. This is done, as a 
rule, by active men of slight build with good mus- 
cular development. As seen in our picture the 


| contestants are going through a series of gestures 
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which natives always indulge in preparatory to | 


closing with each other. On the left are seen 
some of the other athletes, and seated on the 


| right are the European officers, around whose 
| necks are garlands of flowers after the native 


fashion. One officer has just arrived, and a 
group of native officers are adorning him in this 
way. The other two sides of the square are 
formed by spectators. 


| like, and living in clans, 
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THE COUNCIL OF WAR 

Tue Khyber Pass, of which a fine illustration 
was recently given in the Weekly, is again pictured 
in our double-page engraving—this time, however, 
as the scene of a remarkable council of war, The 
ferocious-looking men before us are the repre- 
sentatives of the Afreedis, who dwell on the hills 
south of the pass. They are, in the true sense of 
the word, Highlanders—strong, active, and war- 
ery man is arm- 
ed, and quarrels are often settled on the spot in 
the most summary fashion. The country of the 
Afreedis begins from the right bank of the Cabool 
River, and extends for fifty miles nearly due south, 
in contact with British territory the whole dis 


tance. <A tongue of Afreedi territory interposes 


| between Peshawur and Kohat, directly interrupt- 





> communication between 
two principal frontier sta- 
tions. This tongue. is known as 
the Kohat Pass, some fifteen 
miles in length and three or four 
in breadth. Instead of holding 
and fortifving the pass for them- 
es, the British chose, on the 
m of the Punj 
1849, to subsidize the / 
p it open for them for the 
1 of £570 per dunum, subse- 
rently increased for a time to 
1370. The success of this 
igement may be 
I by the fact that for 
twenty-seven vears 8c ely one 
has passed without some act of 
r¢ ry and murder on the part 
of the Afreedis and reprisals on 
the part of the British. Numer- 
ous military expeditions have 
been taken against the Pass 
Afreedis, the latest during the 
cold weather of jast year; |.ut 
if the authorities congratulate 
themselves on the result of the 
Jowaki raid, and fancy they have 
ed these gentry, they will be 
h mistaken. The various 
divisions, including the numer- 
ous Ozukrai clan, that make up 
the Afreedi nation, can muster 
betwee 0,000 and 40,000 ficht- 
ing men. They fight desperate- 
ly, and resist the passage of an 
enemy with deadly effect 
It is thought probable that the 
following Afreedi sections will 
throw in their lot with Cabool: 
Z Khel, Siphas, Kuki Khel, 
Khambar Khel, and Malikdin 
Khel, with the Shinwaris; they 
may be estimated to number 
about 18,000 fighting men, fair- 
ly well armed. These are the 
clans that gave constant trouble 
to the British during their occu- 
pation of the Khyber in the last 
han war. Indeed, so 
gressive were the Shin 
General Pottock detached a 
force in July, 1842, to punish 
them Brigadier MontTeatH 
seems to have carried out his 
in tions to the letter, for it 
appears he destroyed thirty-five 
of their forts before he left their 
aliil s Rumors of collisions be- 
tween the Ameer’s troops and 
the Afreedis must be received 
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TESTAMENTARY VAGARIES, 
VERE wills always what they 


should be—mere formal disposi- ene D\\ 
| ny) * Ne “yn 
wi?” 


\ 


tions of property drawn by legal 
hands—there would be small 
temptation for any save legatees 
to take e of their contents. 
But people will write their own 


wills, and, doing so, are apt to 


| / 


SX 
\\ 


RK 


use the opportunity for airing 
private grievances, expressing 
personal likes and dislikes, pro- 
claiming their sentiments upon 
things in general, and otherwise 
provoking comment by going be- 
yond the strict necessities of the 
occasion. 
A certain earl bequeathed his f \\\ . 
fe ty-five brass half- na \ \ RSs \ S f 
buy a pullet for her \ 


; 


SSS “ wal 


‘ 
44 


and at the same time de- 


yee be “th ' —P, N my < at 
ae \N i) = | i 


ny with his wife without \ 


inding her of her unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable fits of 


Y MY) rf 


passion, violence, and cruelty; z 
and yet another reproached his 
helpmate with being jealous, 
disaffectionate, calumnious, and 
censorious commonplace meth- 
ods of expressing marital ill feel- 
ing Of the good feeling ex- 
pressed for wives there have 
been many fine examples in wills. 
For example, Mr. G. Granville 
Harcourt paid his wife an ex- 
trac nary compliment, writing: 
» unspeakable interest with 
antly regard Lady 
e’s future fate in- 
é to advise her earnestly 
to unite herself again with some 
one who may deserve to enjoy 
the blessing of her society dur- 
ing the many years of her prob- 
able survival of my life. I am 
grateful to Providence for the : -_ _ . 
great happiness I enjoy in her 
in ar affection; and “ay 
ee Cae THE COUNCIL OF WAR—MEETI 
sand eight hundred 


g continue to possess the 
for illegitimate chi 


teem and friendship of those who are jn. | “darli ” oo? P ° 
’ endship of those who are in- | “darling husband,” with the “earnest wish that | Per Cents so long as his young black cat should 
} 
i 
| 


live, an excellent way to insure Puss from being : 

cheated out of any portion of her nine lives. Still | voted an additions 

more secure of effecting her object was the dame | unique eau¢ atoes 

who left two hundred guineas a year to the care- | course the will _ 

any member of her husband's family. taker of her pet parrot so long as she could give | relatives, but ag 

Pet animals have often figured as legatees. | ocular demonstration of Poll being in the land of en ent an 
codichi, 0 al 2) 


i a And although we can | her. When her own time came she left sixty-five 
utely on the f or > “a 291 ;. ¢ * ln . * * ot 
V e matter, we have not | pounds a year for the support of his favorite cob, | Lord Chesterfield provided for the maintenance | the living. > ’ 
The Rev. John Monkhouse, sometime rector of — of the 
shown sympt 


loubt a certain Mr. V; anri¢ aals “= : ° 
Py ad pe eh ee \ an oe ge was | and five pounds a year for that of his greyhound, | of his cat—an example followed by Mr. Harpur, 
isan penn ne wg ae A ye byes ( a of his specially ordering that the first-named was to be | who bequeathed one Fanny Hodges the dividend | Bradchurch, Hampshire, died a bachelor at the ¥ 
ie all she possessed to her | kept, as it had been kept since its master’s death, | accruing from a hundred pounds in the Three | age of seventy. By his will he left eleven thou- | seems an od 


in a warm, comfortable, loose box, and not put to 
any work either in or out of harness, but to be 
ridden four times a week at a walking pace, for 
one hour, by a person of light weight, with the 
proviso that its back was never to be crossed by 


with her and can appreciate her admirable | he should marry ere long a nice pretty girl who 
1 the respect of all with whom, in | is a good housewife, and above all to be careful 
i of life, she is connected.” The lady | that she has a good temper.” 
u ore ntl an she held deserving “Love me, love my dog,” was the motto of an- 
ing of her society, and took the | other loving woman whose husband predeceased 
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live there and enjoy it myself.” 
































The steward contended this 












































































































































meant until the millennium, in 























the speedy advent of which the 
testator believed ; and the court, 











accepting this view, awarded 











Dovan possession of the proper 





























ty accordingly. Mr. John Star 
key looked forward to no earthly 
millennium, although he antici- 
pated enjoying his own again, if 





























































































































school was the act of a sane man, it was scarcely 
the act of a madman to make a liberal provision 
for its support. 

Some pleasant posthumous jokes were perpe- 
trated by a certain French merchant and Dr. Jas- 
per More, a medical celebrity of James I.’s time, 
the former leaving a lady a legacy for having re- 
fused his hand twenty years before, and so en- 
abling him to live independently and happily as | 
a bachelor; and the latter fulfilling his promise | 
to leave his servant something that would make | 





him drink, by bequeathing that liquor-loving gen- 
tleman’s gentleman a red herring. David Hume’s 
testamentary joke at John Home’s expense took 
a less aggravating form. Mindful of his old 
friend’s dislike of port, and his obstinately in- 
sisting that H-o-m-e was the proper way of spell 
ing the historian’s name, Hume left him “ten 
dozen of my old claret at his choice, and one 
single bottle of that other liquor called port. I 
also leave to him six dozen of port, provided that 
he attests under his own hand, signed John Hume, 


we rightly understand the final 














clause of his will: “ The remain- 





der of my wealth is vested in the 











affection of my dear wife, with 











whom I leave it, ian the good 








that he has himself alone finished a bottle at two | 
sittings. By this concession he will at once ter- 
minate the only two differences that ever arose 
between us concerning temporal affairs.” 

A curious will case was tried at Clonmel in | 
1873, the action being one to dispossess Pat Do- | 
van of a house and land worth two hundred a 
year, which he held by virtue of Mr. Cooke’s dec- 
laration: “I leave and bequeath to my steward 
Pat Dovan the sum of fifty pounds, and also the 

| house and lands of Littlefield, until I am able to | 


| 


hope of resuming it, more pure 
and bright and precious; where 
neither moth nor rust corrupt 
eth, and where there are no rail- 
ways or monetary panics or fluc- 
tuations of exchange, but the 
steadfast though progressive and 
unspeakable riches of glory and 
immortality.” 

A writing-master named Kel 
ly happening to survive his wife 
and daughter, the only relatives 
he had in the world, the Solicitor 
to the Treasury took out letters 
of administration on behalf of 
the crown, and astonished the 
court by reading: 





“TI, baving neither kith nor kin, 
Bequeath all I have named herein 
To Harriet, my dearest wife, 

To have and hold as hers for life; 

While in good health and sound 

in mind 

This codicil I've undersigned.” 
No lawyer we may be sure acted 
as the writing-master’s amanuet 
sis; although a solicitor once 
perpetrated a like piece of rhyme, 
on his own account, in the lines 
** As to all my worldly goods now 

or to be in store, 

I give to my beloved wife,-and 

hers for evermore. 

I give all freely; I no limit fix; 

This is my will, and she's execu- 

trix.” 

A more fanciful freak was 
played by a Mr. George in be 
queathing the residue of his per 
sonal property to be equally di- 
vided between a boy and girl, 
his offspring by a beautiful 
Circassian lady whom he had 
wedded at St. Peter’s Church, 
Plymouth, but who had proved 
faithless and eloped, children 
and all, with a gay and gallant 
Indian officer; whereas in truth 
the man had never been married 
in his life, the beautiful Circas: 
sian being only a creature of his 
imagination. Had the frail fais 
one existed in the flesh, sh« 
would have had no reason t 
complain of ‘the unsubstantial 
liberality of the forgiving testa 
tor; like the legatees of the Ar 
birlot “mixture of benevolence 
and folly,” as Dr. Guthrie calls 
him, who instructed his lawyer 
to set down such a number of 
handsome legacies, that his le 
gal friend could not help inter 
rupting with, “I don’t believ 
you have all that 
leave!’ “‘Oh,” replied the good 

man, “I ken that as well as you 
do; but I just want to show 
them my good-will.” It was a 
funny way of showing it to rais¢ 
expectations that could not be 
realized; and the dying hoaxer 
had not the excuse of ignorantly 
deluding himself, like the old 
fellow who, having nothing else 
to leave his brother, bequeathed 
him the daily pint of milk allow- 
ed him by the squire of the par- 
ish, 

Saving to the last, Miss Kitty 

Jenkyn Packe left little to the 
discretion of her executors re 
specting the disposal of her re 
mains, writing: “If I die away 
from Branksome, I wish my re 
mains, after being placed in the 
proper coffins—first in a leaden 
one, and then in a wooden one— 
to be inclosed in a plain deal box, 
so that no one may know the 
contents, and conveyed by a 
goods train to Poole, which will 
cost no more than any other 
package of the same weight; 
from Poole station said box to 
be conveyed in-a cart to Brank- 
some Tower.” So thoroughly 
had the provident dame thought 
out the whole matter, that she 
added: “The easiest way to car- 
ry my coffin out of the house 
will be to take the window out 
of the dining-room.” 

William Kinsett, believing in 
the impolicy of interring the dead among the liy- 
ing, gave his body to the Imperial Gas Company, 
of London, to be burned in one of their retorts, 
Rut having a well-founded doubt as to his offer 
being accepted, the testator concluded: “ Should 





money te 


1a defense of fanaticism and superstition prevent 


the granting this my request, then my executors 
must submit to have my remains buried in the 
plainest manner possible in my family grave in 
St. John’s Wood Cemetery, to assist in poison- 
ing the living in that neighborhood.” 
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A DARK INHERITANCE. 


By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avruon or “Oupv Myppecton’s Money,” “ Nora's 
Love Test,” “A Suapow on THE TuRESHOLD,” 
** Back vo THE OLp Home,” Eto. 


ee 
CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 

{ mer no one between Westerwood and the 
chureh-yard gate save one or two women who 
came from their cabins to say good-day to me, 
ind to reiterate the universal wish for rain; but 
just as I opened the gate Mr. Lockhart came up 
from the opposite direction, and stopped to speak 
to me; at least he did not stop to speak to me 
exactly, but turned into the church-yard with me, 
and sauntered with’ me—I sauntered, because 
there was shadow here, and really I was not sure 


that the bellows blower had arrived yet. I found 
it just as easy as possible to tall: to him, in spite 
of that one glimpse I had caught, a month be- 


fore, of a passion which bad frightened me so, 
and in spite of those few savage, haunting words 
which I knew that he had written. And I am 
sure that we seemed quite old friends, as we 
rambled round the shadowy old church-yard up 
to the vestry door. 

“That always seems to me such a pitiful ap- 
peal,” Mr. Lockhart said, stopping before a lean- 
ing head-stone I had often noticed—“ ‘ Rise up, my 
k my fair one, and come away. Did he want 
her back? Or did he mean that it had been the 
erv of the angels before she went? Anyway, it 
must have brought little consolation to him, and 
brings none to us who read it now.” 

“You have been here before, then?” I said, 
looking up at him a little surprised, for I had 
never seen him within the church on any one 
Sunday, and so I thought he spent his Sundays 
elsewhere, and attended another church. 

“Yes, I have been here often,” he answered, 
lightly, ‘and within. Shall I prove it? There 
is a marble tablet in the chancel erected to an 
Englishman called Dodge. The only words one 
can read from the nave are his name, and the 
text below— He is not dead.’ It strikes one very 
comically.” 

“T noticed it,” I said, but never laughed. “ Do 

you come to service here ?” 
" “Here?” he asked, with a quick frown, and 
yet his gaze seemed so frank and honest as I 
inet it. ‘No; it would be impossible for me to 
worship with—” ; 

“Tt is well for us to worship with each other,” 
I said, in his full, sudden, unconcealed pause, 
‘and to leave all our pride without.” 

“But to take in our self-respect,” he added, 
promptly; “‘and the secret of all self-respect is 
in these words, ‘To thine own self be true.’ ” 

‘I don’t know,” I answered, slowly; “ self-re- 
spect is so difficult to define, and we have so lit- 
tle in us to respect.” 

“Miss Compton,” said Mr. Lockhart, lingering 
still, with his hand upon the latch of the little 
vestry door, “the storm that overtook you in 
your rambling a month ago would be a priceless 
blessing to the country now, would it not? We 
should all value it now, as only myself could val- 
ue it then.” 

“This dryness of the earth must indeed be 
very bad for you,” I said, without turning my 
face away, for he could never see the tiny blush. 

“Tt is, indeed, and worse for the farmers. 
But beyond all those considerations, how really 
sad it is to see the brown grass and the parched 
land longing for water! It is like watching a 
friend in fever. The river is nearly dry now,” 
he added, after a pause. ‘ You could cross most 
easily any day. When will You come to try 9” 

I think he understood, when I grew so red un- 
der his gaze, for he colored a little too, though 
he spoke so lightly. 

“You have never been for four whole weeks. 
Were you afraid of—more coffee ?” 

“Tt was delicious.” 

“Then of what were you afraid ¥” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You are afraid now,” he said, in a cool, al- 
most stern, way; “you are afraid of seeming un- 
kind. Forgive me for detaining you.” 

I passed through the vestry door, when he 
opened it for me, and in another moment he had 
shut me in. 

Tt was the heat, I think, but perhaps the hymns 
[ had chosen were sad ones, for the tears came 
nto my eyes in the strangest manner, though I 
treve against them, and talked now and then 
with the blower, to keep my thoughts upon what 


I.did. But at last I was glad to dismiss him, 
and put nly musie up, for I had nearly broken 
the silence of the empty church by an uncon- 
trellable sob. 

I opt ned the vestry door, with a childish long- 
ing to be at home, and locked it, and gave the 


key to the boy who waited. Then I followed 
him down the church-yard path, and at the gate 
stuod Mr. Lockhart, just as he stood when he had 
come up to meet me there an hour before. 
“Good-by,” he said, offering me his hand as if 
we had been together all this time; and then Iam 
ifraid he saw I had been crying, for he gave my 
hand a closer clasp, and looked anxiously into my 


“IT suppose the shadows fall here and there 
pon every life,” he said; “and if we haven't 
troubles of our own, we fret, perhaps, for those of 
rs. Miss Compton, if ever you think of me— 

hot that [hope you will—please be quite sure that 
whatever T have done since I knew you, and wher- 
ver T have been, I have had two perfectly hap- 

py day In all hard days to come I will remem- 


ber these good ones, as in these good ones the 
bad have been forgotten, I have said hard things, 
I know, scarcely fit for you to hear—except that 

ich a nature as yours could never understand or 


be harmed by them—but here, in this quiet, sacred 





spot, I can beg for your forgiveness with your fare- 
well.” 

I had let my hand lie in his while he spoke, and 
so I hope he did not mind that I had so few words 
to say. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue terrific heat of the weather fully explains 
Edgar’s postponement of his visit to me. It is 
pitiful to see the parched and thirsty earth, the 
withering trees and shrubs, and the brown, sickly 
grass. For still we have had no rain, and three 
weeks more have passed since Mr. Lockhart told 
me, at the church-yard gate, how the land thirst- 
ed like a man in fever, and how easy it would be 
to me to cross the river. Now its dry bed runs 
like a rough and pebbly hollow cut through the 
country. I had never seen him since that day, 
never once, and I was quite sure he avoided any 
chance of meeting me just as strenuously as I 
avoided any spot where I could know with certain- 
ty that I should see him. I never to any one now 
mentioned his name. I never, if I could help my- 
self, allowed it to enter even into my thoughts. 
And I dare say that was the very reason why my 
heart began to beat so rapidly and painfully when 
Esther came up stairs to me that morning, and 
told me she had been sent to say a gentleman wait- 
ed for me in the drawing-room. 

I would not hesitate one moment to consider. 
I would not let my heart say, “ This is Edgar; who 
else would seek me here?” I would not let it 
whisper one word to me, as I went quickly down 
the stairs and into the drawing-room, where the 
light was so carefully shut out that for a moment 
I could scarcely tell who had come so eagerly to 
meet me, with both hands extended. 

“Eunice! Dear Eunice, I am home again at 
last.” 

“Donald!” I cried. But though I was so truly 
glad to see him again, I felt my heart grow still 
at once, and so I knew it could not have been this 
old friend whom I had thought of meeting. 

I tried to make him talk to me of his Indian 
life and sport, or even tell me of the changes he 
had found at home; but it was of no use. He 
would always go back to the old story, and would 
only tell me that he had returned on purpose to 
appeal for a different answer from the one I had 
given him a year and a half before, and had sought 
me here to plead in person. 

“ Please, please, don’t ask me again, Donald,” 
I said. ‘ Nothing has changed for me; I mean 
none of my old feelings have changed.” 

“That is impossible,” Donald said, in most le- 
gitimate contradiction. “ All that influenced you 
then has been changed entirely. You could not 
tell me now that Edgar could not spare you. You 
have borne the separation that you feared, Oh, 
my dear,” he cried, brokenly, “‘do not plead for 
another separation, a most bitter one for met 
Surely you will let some one fill Edgar’s place ? 
And I have loved you so well and so long.” 

“ So well, Donald,” I said, gently, “ that I would 
sooner live all my life utterly alone than accept 
such love from you, for I have nothing to give 
you in return—nothing. I told you so long ago, 
Donald. Oh, I wish you had spared me this !” 

“Tt was only natural,” he answered, speaking 
very slowly and stiffly in the great effort it was to 
him to speak at all, ‘‘ that I should ask you again, 
now your old reason is shattered. But—there is 
some change in you, Eunice. I see it, but can not 
understand it. It seems to me now that the Vo 
you give me is a hundred times more cruel than 
the one you gave me last year.” 

“ Cruel ?” I echoed, shocked and grieved beyond 
all words to fancy I had been unkind to this true 
friend of ours—Edgar’s and mine. 

“Cruel,” he said, seizing the hand I had invol- 
untarily offered him, “ because it holds no hope 
for me. It seems as if you had grown so far from 
me since we met last, and—as if you knew it.” 

And then he broke down utterly—poor Donald ! 
—and hid his face upon his hands. 

“ From such a true and faithful friend,” I whis- 
pered, wistfully touching his bent head, “as you 
have been, Donald, I never, never could feel to 
have grown far away. I never felt it even when 
you were in India.” 

“ And yet,” he whispered, with a pitiful, girl- 
ish sob. 

“ And yet,” I said, my own voice steady though 
so quiet, because I knew the truth was best to tell 
him now, “we never can grow nearer, Donald— 
never. We never can be more than such good 
friends as we have ever been—if you will let us 
be so still.” 

Ah, surely I need not tell any thing more of 
that sad interview, until at last I went away, leav- 
ing Donald alone, while I bathed my eyes, and, 
seeking Mrs. Luard, took her back with me. She 
was very pleasant and kind to this old friend of 
mine, and in her presence it grew easier to Donald 
to talk like his old self, and made me so grateful 
to her—because somehow I myself could fancy 
now what his pain might be; and as I was so 
selfish, this made it far, far sadder to me. 

Mrs. Luard asked after my brother and about 
my old home, just as she might have done if 
she had always known me, and we grew easy 
and at home together; yet I could see that there 
was in her manner to-day even an increase of 
that characteristic half-subdued, half-hidden rest- 
lessness. 

“Of course, Eunice,” she said to me, as Donald 
tried in vain to take the luncheon that had been 
brought him, “ we can not allow Captain Ramsay 
to leave us to-day. His room is ready, and as he 
has hada long journey, we will dine at six instead 
of seven o'clock.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, Mrs. Luard,” 
he said, in his quiet, courteous way, “but I be- 
lieve that somewhere near here I am to find a 
friend I want to see—a Mr. Lockhart, whose ac- 
quaintance I made in India. I will go on and 
see him now, as—as I shall not stay in Ireland.” 

“Ts he an engineer,” Mrs. Luard asked, rising 











and walking slowly toward the window, “and an 
American ?” 

The questions were asked quietly, but the ill- 
concealed scorn in those last three words baffled 
me. 

“ He is an engineer certainly,” Donald answer- 
ed, following Mrs. Luard to the window, as if 
quite glad to turn his eyes from me, “ but I doubt 
his being an American, unless by naturalization. 
I will ask him.” 

“T propose,” said the old lady, looking round 
upon me in the calmest way, and speaking as if 
she made a most natural and usual proposal, 
“that Captain Ramsay allows us to send to Mr. 
Lockhart, and beg him to meet him here. We 
will tell him what time we dine, and say we hope 
he will come; but the man need not wait for an 
answer, and he can say that if Mr. Lockhart does 
not—does not see him here, Captain Ramsay will 
go over after dinner—shall I, Captain Ramsay ?” 

Donald thanked her, of course, but I think in 
my own mind he would rather have gone away 
then to escape that stroll round the pretty West- 
erwood grounds along with me. Yet I am glad 
to remember now that he said—when the dinner- 
bell surprised us—that no two hours had ever 
passed so quickly to him before since the dear 
old days in London. And they would have pass- 
ed quickly to me too, I dare say, if I had not been 
so stupidly wondering—wondering. Just as if I 
should not, in any case, have known for certain 
in an hour or two! 

When we came in sight of the house on our 
return all Donald’s depression returned. 

“Eunice,” he said, almost fiercely, “why did 
you keep me? Why did you let me stay? It 
will be worse than ever now.” 

“Will it? For my part, Donald, I shall like 
this time to remember.” 

“Tf you did you Would not send me away.” 

“Yes, I should. We could not spend our lives 
talking of old days. Donald, you are quite sure 
Edgar and his wife seem perfectly happy ?” 

“ Why should they not be?” he questioned, has- 
tily. ‘“ You seem to have strange doubts about 
married life, Eunice.” 

And I did not ask again, for I had noticed that 
each time I had asked it he had parried that 
question. 

What a strange, uncomfortable dinner that 
was! Yet I am sure not one of us could have 
defined its strangeness or told wherein lay its 


‘discomfort. Mr. Lockhart had not appeared ; 


but that did not really signify to either of us, and 
we were all able and willing to talk, and all try- 
ing to do it to the best of our ability, each one 
feeling it a special duty evidently—Mrs. Luard as 
hostess, Donald as sole guest, and I (doubly so) 
as the sad cause of his coming. Still the dinner, 
though one-of Mrs. Luard’s perfect little dinners, 
dragged unaccountably, and it was, I know, a re- 
per to us all when we could consider it at an 
end. 

“You shall be driven over, Captain Ramsay,” 
Mrs. Luard said, seeing that he left the dining- 
room with us. “ You will have the more time 
with your friend, and until we have had rain there 
will be no pleasure in a walk.” 

“This need of rain is growing very serious,” 
Donald said, while we waited for the carriage, 
just as if it were a fresh subject of conversation, 
though again and again through that long dinner 
ovr conversation had fallen back upon the well- 
worn topics of the heat and drought. ‘They 
told me at the junction that there had been a fire 
along the railway bank. A spark from the en- 
gine had ignited the scorched grass, and they 
spoke of its being so dangerous because near the 
woods, and—to the northward here—is there not 
a stretch of furze and bracken, unbroken for 
several miles ?” 

“Yes,” I said, and did not tell him it was there 
that he would find his friend, being very glad in- 
deed to see the carriage driving up just then to 
take him. 

Yet the very instant he was gone—so utterly 
perverse we women are, just as Edgar used to 
say—I wished that the time were come for his 
return, and that he were telling us all was right 
on that wide, arid heath. 

* * ~ 

“Eunice dear !”” 

The old lady’s voice, gentle as it was, made me 
join her with a pang of self-reproach, for I had 
lingered out in the heavy night air alone, and had 
forgotten that she was lonely too, and might feel 
just as restless as myself, and just as ill at ease. 
The lamps were lighted when she and I re-enter- 
ed the drawing-room together, and tea was on 
the table, so I drew a long breath of relief, and 
tried to make it more cheerful for us both. But 
I could not play, not once all the evening, though 
she asked me. I believe I could not have helped 
shrieking at the first sound of the notes. And 
yet how absurd it all was, when we were leading 
just our customary, unruffied, easy life—we two 
women—and ought to be grateful for it! Who 
can ever explain such whims as these ? 

When Donald came in to us at last it seemed 
to me as if it ought to be midnight; but I sup- 
pose he was really earlier than Mrs. Luard ex- 
pected him to be, for she seemed astonished to 
see him, and said she feared he had felt need- 
lessly unwilling to keep her horses out. 

“ And, besides that,” returned Donald, honest- 
ly, “ Lockhart seemed by no means well—knock- 
ed up, indeed, and needing a rest.” 

“The heat, I suppose ?” I suggested, as I pre- 
pared a glass of negus for Donald. 

“The heat beyond a doubt,” he assented, as 
he stood watching me, “though there is prospect 
of a breeze. Dear me! Lockhart looked to-night 
when I left him quite a worn-out man, and yet, 
when I went first, and found him at his work, 
what a spirit there was in every word he said, 
and what a vigor in his calm authority over those 
men! Eunice dear, I am sadly afraid I have 
kept you up too long. You look the very color 
of the white rose in your dress.” 


* ial * 
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“Query: is there any color in a white rose 
Mrs. Luard 9” said I, smiling rather imbecilely. [ 
am sure, and bidding good-night in that same 
breath. 


I do not know how long afterward it was—how 
could I ever know ?—that the peaceful, sleeping 
household was awakened by my cry, and that | 
(with shaking hands, scarce knowing what I did) 
covered my white dress with my summer water. 
proof, tying the hood round my face, while, creep. 
ing backward from the window, my eyes were 
strained and burning in their gaze upon that flame 
which coiled and crept along the distant heath. 

“What is it?” 

The question was whispered affrightedly by 
Mrs. Luard, as I met her outside my door, never 
wondering why she too had not been in bed or 
undressed ; but I only echoed it a moment after. 
ward, for, as I hurried down stairs, I saw Donald 
coming in through the hall door. 

“TI can not tell exactly, dear,” he said, trying 
not to show me any alarm or excitement—poor 
Donald !—“ but something has caught fire, and 
the breeze, just risen, is taking the flame direct 
across the moor.” 

“Northward ?” 

“Yes, due north. Oh, Eunice dear, don’t look 
so terror-stricken, else I can not leave you. Yet 
I want to go, for F may help.” . 

“Tm going too,” I said, quite steadily, and 
even smiling at the word Donald had applied to 
me. “I am not terror-stricken; only—only I 
must go.” 

“Tmpossible!” cried Donald, hotly. ‘“Remem- 
ber the horses would not stir in their panic at the 
fire. I must walk, and it is impossible for you.” 

“ You go, then, Donald,” I said, shrinking back 
against the wall, and trying to turn my face from 
him, lest he should read my new determination. 
“T will not keep you. Oh, make haste, that you 
may help if help is needed !” : 

I stood back in the shadow, perfectly still, while 
I thought Donald might be within ear-shot, and 
while I did 80°Mrs. Luard left me for a few min- 
utes, and came silently and swiftly back. 

“T am ready,” she said, in a pleading whisper. 
“T must go with you, Eunice.” 

* But the very minute we left the house Mrs. 
Luard was seized with such a fit of trembling that 
I, in all my impatient longing to be gone, could 
only plead with her to let me take her back. She 
stopped me in pitiful, eager haste, and I felt it 
was kindest to be silent, only helping her all I 
could. So we went on in the summer darkness 
—darkness except when it was cut for a mo- 
ment by that distant light that rose and fell al- 
most like languid summer lightning; while we 
seemed so far away from it, as yet. But soon 
we should come out upon the brown and thirsty 
heather, where I knew the fire had been before 
us. 

“ Hurry !” 

We crossed the dry bed of the river without 
noticing it, while a cloud of smoke came from the 
belt of coppice opposite and almost drove us back. 
Then it was that my feet faltered for the first 
time, but I think it was only in anxiety for my 
weak companion, for I thought that she must 
break down here. But when I drew back before 
the smoke, and said aloud that we must try an- 
other way, she bravely refused to hear, and drew 
me on, still without a word, and still with no tears 
in her dry wide eyes. When we left the trees, 
and came out upon the open line of moor, I felt 
her weight grow terribly heavy upon my arm, and 
it needed all the strength I had to keep her from 
falling; for at that moment the flame rose with 
one dying leap against the sky. Then I knew 
that, after its hungry chase among the heath and 
bracken, it had found something more worthy of 
its furious appetite, and now its last most cruel 
revel was over. And there had stood the wooden 
house ! 

I started back, for my knees were tottering 
under me, and I was afraid of falling too; but it 
was only for an instant, Ithink. Over the burned 
bracken, while the smoke seemed stifling us, and 
the dying birds chirped horribly about our feet, 
we went on, until there came a figure running to- 
ward us from that distant flame which had waned 
and faded in its fierceness. 

I stopped the man, running to bar his way ; but 
Mrs. Luard clung to me still, and ran with me. 

“Ts it—the house?” I gasped, each word an 
agony to me. 

“Yes. Oh, Miss Eunice—and—” 

I stopped the man before he had shown he had 
recognized Mrs. Luard, for this was my own groom, 
who must have gone with Donald, and now been 
sent for aid. 

“Tt was all over so quickly, miss,” he went on, 
in evident haste to pass. ‘“ We saw it blazing 
just as we came in sight, Captain Ramsay and 
me, and of course, it being all wood and so dry, 
it just seemed all done in a minute.” 

“ And the—the owner of the house ?” 

It was Mrs. Luard’s question, but it startled 
me as much as it startled the man, the forced 
voice was so unfamiliar to me. 

“ He was asleep in bed, miss, and no one could 
get to him till it was too late. I’m going now for 
Dr. Saunders, cause he ought to be by when they 
move—” 

I dismissed the man with a sign. My throat 
was like a burning coal, and I could not have 
formed a word to save my life. But when I turn- 
ed—dazed and blind—to go upon my way groping- 
ly, Mrs. Luard seized me with strong, hot hands, 
and pulled me on, as if her strength had grown 
suddenly more than human. 

“Too late!’ she cried, in raised, frenzied tones. 
“You heard what he said, and it is trae—true! 
Some would say that it can not be, that God is too 
pitiful; but it is only justice. We were so near 
yesterday, and yet the whole world might have 
been between us; and now—heaven itself is not 
farther from me than he is—my son—my son !” 

(10 BE OONTINUED.] 








